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hag ne is no spot in the civilised world so remote that it 

has not heard all about the Jubilee pageant by this 
time ; and everybody knows that nothing could have been 
more brilliantly suecessful. No one who saw the processions as 
they passed through the streets, or the beautiful and solemn 
ceremony at St. Paul's, is ever likely to forget them. The 
dignity, the stately order, and the solid richness of colouring, 
which characterised the whole affair, rendered it an artistic 
treat, even apart from its unparalleled associations and 
appeals to the imagination. It was impossible to find fault 
with a single detail in this perfectly staged and admirably 


ForEIGN critics are not always so enthusiastic as we 
should like them to be about the British Army; but it is 
safe to say that no other Power—not even Germany or 
Austria—could have turned out a finer force of mounted 
men than that which swept through the streets of London 
on Tuesday. Whatever may be said of some of our infantry 
regiments, our cavalry and horse artillery are altogether 
magnificent. On Tuesday there was not a trace, a sword- 
blade, a square inch of harness, which was not polished to 
the highest state of lustre of which steel and leather are 
susceptible ; there was not a horse which was not groomed to 
perfection ; there was hardly a trooper who did not ride 
with the easy, confident seat of a first-rate horseman. The 
crowd, who are too familiar with our splendid-cavalry to be 
overwhelmed by them, were more impressed by the dashing 
Colonists in their picturesque slouched hats, the Indians in 
their Oriental bravery, and the black, brown, and yellow 
troops who had come from the ends of the earth to do 
honour to their Sovereign. Certainly these foreign and 
colonial subjects of the QueEN-Empress did lend to the show 
an interest and impressiveness that quite transcended its 
outward glories. No such symbols of Imperial power and 
dominion have ever been brought together before the eyes 
of mankind. 


Tue Queen herself was greeted all along the line by a 
welcome which was tumultuous in its warmth. It is 
pleasant to add that Her Majesty seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy a demonstration which in its passionate fervour might 
have tried the strongest nerves. Excellent nerves and 
imvineible courage are the birthright of the illustrious 
family to which the Queen belongs. No member of the 
dynasty was ever a coward, and none of her ancestors had 
a higher spirit or a more unshrinking will than the 
lady who has borne the burden of rule these sixty years. 
When one looked at the grave, firm, kindly face, with its 
simple dignity, one could understand how its owner has 
come through those three-score years of stress and strain 


robed figure more than all the military and courtly pomp of 
the day. 


THE newspapers, for some weeks before, had been good 
enough to work up quite a panic-fear over the Jubilee 
crowd. Their agreeable predictions were altogether falsified. 
Probably a great many persons were kept away by the 
alarmist rumours: the expected influx from the provinces, 
and even the suburbs, did not happen, Though the 
crowd was enormous in the aggregate (it may have reached 
something like a million and a half), it was hardly anywhere 
thick enough to be dangerous, or even inconvenient, and 
over a large part of the route it was quite easy to get about 
even when the procession was passing. There was a strong 
ambulance brigade at work; but there was not a single 
death recorded, and searcely an accident of any importance. 
The conduct of the police was, as usual, admirable ; and as 
for the crowd, its orderliness and good humour left nothing 
to be desired. The weather was superb; there was plenty 
of room for everybody ; the vestries and the water companies 
had provided drinking-conduits all- along the route; 
and the number of spectators who will look back upon 
Jubilee Day with anything but unalloyed pleasure must 
be very small indeed. ; 


Tue Jubilee was not merely an English, or even a Pan- 
Britannic, celebration. The Queen has had the satisfaction 
of giving the whole world a holiday. Tuesday was a day 
of rejoicing and festivity “from China to Peru.” We use 
the hackneyed quotation in its literal sense; for the news- 
paper telegrams of this week have contained aecounts of 
celebrations at Pekin and Tokio, as well as at Lima and 
Santiago. In the Argentine Republic the Senate suspended 
its sittings as a mark of respect to the Queen; in Italy an 
address of congratulation was moved in the Chamber and 
telegraphed to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
One single page of the Times contained telegraphic _des- 
criptions of festivities at as far apart as Colombo, St. 
Petersburg, Bucharest, Victoria (British Columbia), Cairo 
Johannesburg, and Madrid. In the United States the 
enthusiasm was little less than in the Colonies, and the 
newspapers were flooded with columns of cabled matter 
describing the London pageant from every possible 
point of view. Even the German journalists for once 
forgot to snarl and scowl, and paid a grudging tribute to 
the greatness and splendour the Empire over which 
Queen Victoria rules. 


Ir is gratifying to learn that one of the places where 
the demonstration was most spontaneous and successful 
was the much-tried city of Johannesburg. The Rand 
held holiday with the utmost zest, and thousands of 
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Dutch. as well as natives, witnessed the festivities. Com- 
plete order and tranquility prevailed, and general good 
feeling was manifested. Something towards this eneoliont 
result was, no doubt, contributed by President Krueger's 
action in releasing those two much-enduring martyrs of the 
Revolution, Mr. Davigs and Mr. Sampson. It was a piece 
of very judicious clemency to set at liberty these creditable 
exponents of British pluck and resolution on the very eve 
of the great British celebration, and may be taken as a 
sign of a real desire on the part of the President to bring 
about an accommodation with the majority of the white 
inhabitants of the Transvaal. 


OnE very curious fact in connection with the Com- 
memoration festivities is the insignificant part played 
in them by the Houses of Parliament. The Monarchy, the 
Empire, the Services, the Colonies, the Church, and the 
Corporation, made a more or less conspicuous show ; but, 
except as private persons, the Lords and Commons had 
no share. They did, it is true, agree to a loyal address, 
and went to Buckingham Palace to present it; but their 
procession was a particularly mean and unimpressive affair, 
and passed almost unmarked amid the sumptuous pageantry 
of the week. The curious thing is that nobody seemed to 
miss them. The ‘“ Mother of Parliaments” was quietly 
ignored, and everybody got on comfortably without her. 
The fact may bring some of our more ambitious M.P.’s a 
chastened view of their own position. In the scheme of 
creation, and even in the scheme of the British Empire, the 
House of Commons is net nearly so important as it believes 
itself to be. It is the Crown which really binds the Realm 
together. As for the Parliament at Westminster, it is, as 
Lord Rosepery reminded us the other day, only one among 
some thirty Parliaments in the QUEEN’s dominions, and there 
is an increasing tendency on the part of the Colonial legis- 
latures to regard themselves as co-ordinate with the more 
ancient and dignified body, not in any respect as subordinate 
to it. The QueEN might use her prerogative to make new 
laws for any of the self-governing Colonies without encoun- 
tering a fraction of the resistance which would be aroused 
if Parliament tried to legislate for them against their 
will. 


Tue hospitality of the Court has been lavishly exercised 
during the celebrations. Fortunately, it is not only the 
people who wear stars and orders and dress-coats and 
diamond tiaras who have been entertained. The Princess 
or WaALEs’s dinner-party to the London poor, in spite of all 
adverse comments and prophecies, Was just as great a success 
as the other functions of the week. Some three hundred 
thousand of the very poor folk of London—men, women, 
and children—will have cause to remember the Diamond 
Jubilee by the best dinner many of them, we are afraid, are 
likely to have had, or to get, this year. Roast beef and 
pudding were bounteously provided, and served by corps of 
willing helpers in nearly all the parishes of the Metropolis, 
and the ridiculous teetotal proposition was not adhered to, 
so that many of the feasters were able to slake their thirst 
on a very warm day with a harmless glass or two of beer. 
The Prixce and Prixcess added to the graciousness of their 
idea by themselves appearing at some of the dinners, and 
the Prosce even drank some of the lemonade with which 
the crippled children at the People’s Palace-were being re- 
galed, and pretended to like it. So multifarious are the 
duties of Royalty! 


One of the most extraordinary of all the scenes in connection 
with the Jubilee was the reception of the Colonial troops in 
the East End on Saturday. The cavalry of the regular army, 
and the gunners and drivers of the artillery, were received 
with enthusiasm by the crowd; but when the Colonists 
appeared the East-Enders were frantic with delight. It 
was pretty and pathetic to see how, as the column passed 
slowly through the lanes of people, hand after hand was 
stretched out from the front rows to clasp those of the 
“boys” from over-sea ; and how the stalwart troopers rode 
bending from their saddles to reach the warm, and some- 
times dirty, palms held out to them. If anybody believed 
that the Cockney does not care for the Colonies, it is to 
be hoped he was in Bethnal Green on Saturday. The 
Colonists are not likely to forget this overpowering welcome 
from the * masses.” 
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Two incidents in the afternoon's proceedings wer 
notable. One was the hissing which at certain points 
greeted the Zaptiehs from Cyprus. The demonstration wa. 
neither chivalrous nor fair ; for these gallant Turks hav. 
assuredly nothing to do with Armenian “atrocities,” o 
Cretan, or any other, but are, on the contrary, only exce! 
lent and well-behaved servants and subjects of the QUEEN 
The ardent Philhellene, whether in the East or in th 
West, is too impetuous to discriminate. The other striking 
episode was the extraordinary warmth with which the smal! 
body of Rhodesian Horse was greeted. This may have 
been partly due to the fact that their leader, Colone! 
Maurice Grrrorp, rode with an empty sleeve, having lef: 
one arm in Matabeleland; but it was also, as voices in 
the crowd took eare to explain, because the men were re 
cognised as companions and associates of Dr. Jameson and 
Mr. Ruopes. “Society,” with its short memory, has almos: 
forgotten its lions of a year ago; but “Dr. Jim” is still a 
hero with the London populace. 


THERE were so many other more attractive objects in the 
Jubilee processions that we do not suppose many of the 
spectators paid much attention to the Chinese envoy. 
From one point of view, his buttoned and jacketted 
Excellency was a notable personage; for QuEEN Victoria 
amd the Chinese Emperor are the rulers, or the nominal 
rulers, of just half the human race. Of every two living 
souls, man, woman, and child, ou the surface of this planet, 
one is either a subject of the Queen or a subject of the 
Emperor of Cutxa. It is unlikely that this could have 
been said of any two other potentates since the world began 
to be a habitation for mankind. 


Ow the whole, and in spite of a certain shy awkwardness 
of manner sometimes mistaken for pomposity, the English 
are a modest nation. But really it would not be surprising 
if we were beginning to suffer a little from the malady 
popularly known as “swelled head,” so striking and unani- 
mous is the chorus of laudation that comes to us from 
abroad. All the world this week has been occupied in 
hymning the praises of the English people—their energy, 
their intelligence, their discipline, their love of order, their 
aptitude for great deeds. The tributes from the French are 
particularly warm and generous, and not a few Parisian 
journalists are comparing the qualities of their own 
countrymen and ours, very much to the advantage of the 
latter. For example, the Matin, which is a journal rather 
given to “ Jingoism,” says that we have reached our present 
greatness by the most practical and loyal intelligence, the 
most resourceful and at the same time most deliberate 
activity of which history gives an example, and so.on ; and 
it adds :— 


If one examines the course followed respectively by France and by 
Great Britain, one is compelled to admit the superiority of the British 
character. The Imperial Jubilee is more the glorification of individaal 
energy than.a celebration of a date in British history, and it is a priceless 
lesson for the world. 








This is pleasanter than many things we have had to read in 
foreign newspapers in recent years. Some time ago many 
persons exerted themselves to point out that we are not 
loved abroad. Perhaps not. But it is evident that we 


re respected. 


Tue Jubilee “ honours,” no doubt, pleased the somewhat 
considerable number of those who got them, deeply dis- 
appointed a few aspirants who were left out in the cold, 
and fairly satisfied the bulk of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
have no personal interest in these matters. On the whole, 
the list is respectable, if conventional. Pushing notoriety 
and self-advertising mediocrity have not reaped their 
rewards, and several persons who had been marked down 
by their friends and themselves (especially themselves) 
for peerages, baronetcies, or knighthoods, are left without 
those distinctions. This is as it should be. The persons 
who give their thousands to funds;which are under Royal 
patronage do not seek ‘‘ honours ” if they are really charit- 
able and philanthropic. On the other hand, it is agreeable 
to observe that Royal recognition has been bestowed upon 
many worthy gentlemen who have served the country well 
—without getting too much praise or more solid reward— 
in many diverse ways. If the politicians, the place-hunters, 
and the “ social ” entertainers do not receive much, there is 
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more to spare for hard-working Civil servants, Colonial 
officials, soldiers, sailors, and men of science. ‘The more 
popular kind of literature—or that which passes for literature 
nowadays—is not in evidence : Lord Satisspury has net com- 
mitted the absurdity of recommending the QuEEN to make 
knights of third-rate novelists, political hacks, and gentle- 
men who draw for the comic papers. On the other hand, the 
iteratare of learning and research is not bedly represented 
y Mr. Leexy, Mr. Henry Crark, and Mr. Maxwet. Lyre. 


ScIENCE receives ample recognition, though it may, 
perhaps, be thought that a little too much attention is paid 
co the physicians. But two very eminent men are rewarded 
in Mr. Norman Lockyer, the astronomer, and Professor 
Crookes, Who is almost the most distinguished of living 
physicists, and a man of European fame. His researches 
into the nature of light are among the most important con- 
tributions to English science in recent years. Another 
distinguished astronomer, Dr. Hvueerns, is rewarded for 
many vears of unostentatious and fruitful study ; while the 
science of sanitation, in which the superiority of the English 
school is universally acknowledged, is encouraged by titles 
bestowed on Dr. FRANKLAND, and Dr. Taorne-THorye, the 
chief medical officer of the Local Government Board. 


Some of the appointments and decorations, it must be 
admitted, do lend themselves to criticism. For one thing 
t seems to us rather ridiculous to squander the orders 
of knighthood, which have a very definite meaning, in 
the fashion that is becoming common. It is absurd 
to heap these distinctions upon people who are already 
decorated or be-titled. What, for example, is the use of 
making Sir Francis Jeune a K.C.M.G.? The President 
of the Divorce Court is a man who is deservedly respected 
by everybody, and much liked by a very large circle of per- 
sonal friends; but he is “ Sir Francis” already and a 
Privy Councillor, and what added distinction or happiness 
is supposed to be conferred upon him by permitting him to 
put a few more letters to his name? Then, what is the 
special connection between the work of the Divorce Division, 
over which Sir Francis has presided so ably, and those 
Colonial and Imperial services which the order of St. 
Michael and St. George was intended specially to recognise ? 


Against the knighthood of Sir Witrrip Lavrter, and his 
appointment, with that of the other ten Colonial Premiers, to 
the Privy Council, not a word can be said. It was quite 
the right thing todo, But it seems a little premature to 
be heaping fresh honours on that much-honoured darling of 
the administrative world, Sir ALFRED Mityer. The High 
Commissioner of South Africa is undoubtedly a man of very 
considerable ability, and we fully believe (though this is a 
point which time alone can determine) that he has all the tact 
and force of character required for his present post. In the 
meanwhile his greater achievements are rather in the future 
than in the past; and one would suppose that after the 
exaggerated public and official demonstrations made over 
his appointment he might be left for a time tg do his work 
without any more honours. As it is, this comparatively 
young gentleman is now able to cap his K.C.B. with the 
K.C.M.G. Are there no veteran administrators, nearer 
eighty than forty, to whom that distinction might be given, 
after more years in the service of the Empire than Sir 
ALFRED MILNER has lived? 


Mr. Bancrort’s knighthood, we presume, is to be taken 
asa sort of family compliment that includes the talented 
lady who has shared his histrionic and social successes. 
No one would say that Mr. Bancrorr is quite the first 
or the second of English actors in the generation of 
Irvine, Hare, Wynpuam, and Herman Vezin.- On the 
other hand, Mrs. Bancrorr is, or was, a most. admirable 
actress, and perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Bancrort joi repre- 
sent an average of dramatic ability probably higher than 
that of any other husband and wife in actual or recent 
practice on the English stage. As the lady cannot, be 
knighted, it may be that her qualifications are added to those 
of her husband, so that the honour is like the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s double championships in the lawn-tennis 
tournaments, or a mixed sculling race in an up-river 
regatta. It is not. the best lady who wins or the best 
man, but the two whose combined score is highest, or 
whose joint “form” is most conducive to paee.. We offer 
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the theory with diffidence. If correct, it may make clever 
young men more anxious than ever to marry clever young 
women, 


Tue conferences between Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and the 
Premiers of the self-governing Colonies began this week. 
They are to continue at intervals during the stay of the 
Prime Ministers in this country, and are expected to have 
highly important results, Speaking to the Colonial states- 
men at Birmingham on Monday, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
distinctly abandoned the negative attitude which has so 
long been that of Downing Street on such subjects as 
Imperial Federation and Fiscal Union. “ We think,” he 
said, “of the future of our race, as well as the future of 
our own people, and it is in this view that we raise now a 
discussion which may, perhaps, not yet be ripe for settle- 
ment.” This is a clear hint that our energetic Colonial 
Minister is no longer content to wait the further develop- 
ment of the process of ripening, but intends to bring some 
positive proposals before the representatives of the Empire 
over-seas, 


WE have had so many “ disclosures” with regard to 
South Africa, and they have as a rule disclosed so very 
little, that it is rather alarming to be threatened with a 
fresh crop. Such, however, is the prospeet held out by Sir 
Gorpvon Spriec. At the South African dinner a few days 
ago, the Cape Premier said that he hoped before he left 
England to come to such an arrangement with Her Majesty’s 
Government that he should feel at liberty to make certain 
statements which he felt debarred from making that even- 
ing. Fortunately, there is reason to believe that the 
Premier’s revelations will refer to a future of which we 
may be hopeful, rather than to a past of which we are all 
heartily tired; and will tell us about prospective arrange- 
ments for the political and fiscal settlement of South Africa, 
instead of going into the details of events about which 
everybody has heard too much. 


THE difficulties of the United States over the annexation 
of Hawaii have already begun, Japan has entered a 
formal and apparently a very emphatic and uncompro- 
mising protest against the Treaty. This remonstrance has 
been referred to a special committee of the Senate, and, to 
judge by the statements which committee-men have been 
making to the newspaper correspondents at Washington, 
they do not like the look of it at all. It is even said that if 
only Japan were a larger and more powerful State, the tone 
of the protest would have led to a serious quarrel ; but that, 
as it is, the Republic, being so great and strong and magnani- 
mous, can afford to overlook the uppishness of the infant 
Power. Now, Japan is an uncommonly vigorous infant ; and 
if she is really determined to resist the annexation of 
Hawaii, the State Department at Washington has trouble 
before it. Indeed, it is hard to see how the Americans 
could really carry out an effective occupation of Hawaii in 
the face of a determined resistance by the strong and well- 
handled little Japanese navy. 


THERE is some rather ominous news from India. Mr. 
Ranp, a member of the Plague Commission, has been shot 
by natives at Bombay, and is in a very critical state; and 
another officer has been shot at and wounded. Such lament- 
able outrages on the part of individual natives, maddened 
by the sun or by personal disappointment, will occur 
from time to time in India. But in this case it is believed 
that they are the outcome of a crop of seditious vernacular 
leaflets which have lately been disseminated broadcast among 
the people. The English are denounced as tyrants and 
oppressors, and particular stress is laid on the invasion of 
zenanas and the pollution of mosques under the pretext 
of operations for the suppression of the plague. Many 
people have apprehended that the vigilant and drastic 
sanitary campaign by which the pest has been fought might 
inflame native fanaticism to a dangerous point; and it is 
possible that the peril may really have to be faced. The 
educated natives thoroughly appreciate the services which 
our science and the unshrinking devotion of our ofiicials 
have rendered in this time of trial; but there is an immense 
mass of fanatical ignorance for unscrupuloms agitators to 
work upon, and one cannot be quite cheerful as to the out- 
look. It would be a bad year indeed for India if popular dis- 
.affection is to be added to plague, famine, and earthquake. 
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QUEEN’S DAY. 

T is probable that the remarkable nature of the pageant 
on Tuesday was less keenly realised by the uncounted 
thousands of English-speaking people who witnessed it than 
it was by the observers from foreign countries. Such a 
pageant is almost impossible in any other land. At any 
rate, it may be said that there is no other country in 
which it could have been carried through with such 
success. In Russia, a few months ago, the ceremonial 
of Coronation was marred by an accident in which 
thousands of lives were lost. In the streets of London 
on Tuesday there was not a single serious mishap. If 
we may judge from an incident in Paris the other day, it 
would seem that the Presipent of the French Republic 
cannot appear in even semi-state without attracting an 
assassin. In England, for many years now, there has been no 
attempt upon the life of any royal person. In Paris on great 
occasions, as when the Czar visited the Capital of his allies, 
there is on either side of a State procession a row 
of policemen whose backs are turned upon the rulers, so 
that there may be a vigilant restraint upon maniacs and 
murderers among the ruled. In London, on the other hand, 
the Sovereign passes through the streets with practically no 
protection against the political fanatic who is theoretically 
the greatest danger. Germany seems tolerably free from 
the men who would fain gratify their egomania by 
assassinating a Sovereign; but it is not too much to say 
that Berlin could not at this moment achieve a triumph such 
as London achieved this week. To thousands of his subjects 
the Kaiser and his soldiers would represent, not so much a 
beneficent reign of law under which to be content and 
happy, as a military and civil tyranny so exacting that 
loyalty as we know it in England, spontaneous and with- 
out reserve, is impossible even among educated Germans. 
Other countries present a similar contrast with our own. In 
every one of them the political criminal dogs the footsteps of 
Kuve, or of SULTAN, or of Presipent. It isin Great Britain 
only that the Sovereign of a people is as safe among the 

people as the humblest peasant. 

We are not exulting in the success of our own race. 
We wish merely to annotate certain striking phenomena in 
what may be called the natural history of nations, and to 
make certain deductions from them. The French, or the 
Russians, or the Italians, all of whom, within recent times, 
have seen the lives of their rulers attempted, may say that 
there is no exact analogy between the conditions of their 
particular State and the conditions of the British Realm. 
In each of their cases, it may be pointed out, the ruler is a 
man, a man who has held his office for a period much shorter 
than that during which Queen Victoria has reigned in 
England. It may be added that even among fanatics the 
man would be exceptionally wicked who should seek to 
injure the gracious Lady of England who on Tuesday, 
smiling usually, but sometimes moved to tears, went out to 
rejoice with her people over the success which had marked 
the sixty years of their association as ruler and the ruled. 
This is true; but it is not all the truth. The wildest 
anarchist, we may suppose, has some strain of humane 
feeling which would make him hold his hand when a woman 
of the age and the character of our QUEEN stood between 
him and the advertisement of his theories; but Her 
Mavesty did not present the only opportunity. There were 
in the pageant Princes of all ages, men and boys who repre- 
sent the Monarchical Idea in all the modes which may be 
supposed to exasperate the doctrinaire of equality the most. 
There were not English princes only. There were princes from 
many lands. There were representatives of the Monarchical 
Idea from all the colonies and dependencies of the Empire. 
Tuesday gave to the anarchist, who is nothing if not inter- 
national, an opportunity to strike “a blow for freedom ” 
such as he has had only once or twice before. Nevertheless, 
it was a day of perfect peace. There was no attempt at 
outrage. Wedo not believe that there was even a thought 
of it. That is a fact which deserves more notice than has 
been taken of it in the accounts of the ceremonial which 
have been published in the daily newspapers. 

It is a fact easily explained; yet the explanation is 
fraught with truths of the most momentous and happiest 
augury to all who are concerned in the problems of govern- 
ment. The reason why there was no hostile demonstration 
on Tuesday is that there is not in this countr y any genuine 
anti monarchical feeling. Not many years ago, it is true, the 
monthly reviews frequently gave forth what seemed the por- 


tents of revolution. It has turned out that these were no 
more than echoes of the crude theorisings which, in the 
immaturity of democratic thinking, Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Christian Socialists, and neurotic essayists sent out 
into a class which seemed an _ excellent sounding- 
board, but was in reality as empty of revolution 
as a cave in the mountains is empty of all save 
the capacity of echoing. So has it been with the Christian 
Socialists and the un-Christian egoists who were used to 
masquerade in the trappings of Humanitarian philosophy. 
Their morbid sentimentalities have dissolved like the kindred 
theorisings about a universal Decadence which two or three 
years ago spread over England, as well as over France, to 
the great concern of Thoughtful persons, Thoughtful because 
they could not think. There is neither decadence nor disloyalty 
in England. That is because England has to herself been true. 
She has not tried, at the bidding of any demagogue, or in 
obedience to the ambition of any monarch, to modify the 
natural forces which have been working out her destiny. 
The Sovereign, the Government, and the People have at all 
times, whatever may have been the petty tumults of party 
crises, been one in acknowledging, almost unconsciously, 
that the whole of a Realm is greater than any part; and, 
therefore, QUEEN and people realise now, more clearly, 
perhaps, than they ever realised before, the greatness of 
each other and the magnificence of the Empire. 


THE SCENE AT SPITHEAD. 
T= reality of our Empire is visible to-day in the stretch 
of historic water between the Hampshire coast and 
- Isle of Wight. Ten years ago, when the QUEEN cele 
brated her Golden Jubilee, the fleet assembled at Spithead 
was not adequate to the needs of the nation. Many ships 
then officially classed as efficient could not have taken their 
place in the fighting line. The Imperial Procession to 
Westminster Abbey in 1887 was magnificent as a spectacle ; 
but it was spectacular and theatrical. The sea power 
which alone could make it real was not then in being. 
The individuality of the Queen, the length of her reign, 
the devotion of her people, the riches of her Treasury, 
the wisdom of her Parliament, the prosperity of domestic 
affairs, peaceful relations abroad, and the spirit of Imperial 
unity—these are considerable elements in the welfare 
of the Empire; but unless supremacy at sea also 
is assured, the Empire is on quicksands. Until a few 
years ago the Navy was neglected by political parties 
Public opinion alone has forced successive Administrations 
to bring the fleet to its present excellence, and unless 
public opinion continues to exert constant pressure the 
Navy will once again be neglected. Seven times since 
Netson’s death have the lessons of Trafalgar been for- 
gotten, and the nation has been as often exposed to insult from 
foreigners when it would have been unable to retaliate. 
Our naval policy has wavered between paroxysms 
of wasted energy and periods of neglect. At sea nothing 
can be improvised. Sir Noweit Satmoy’s command 
to-day is the result of foresight and expenditure in bygone 
years. If the sea power which will be necessary in 1900-1 
is not now being organised, the scene at Spithead to-day is 
merely a theatrical display. Steady and continuous pre- 
paration for naval war, without haste or rest, is necessary if 
the British Empire is to develop the process of unification. 
The real problem, therefore, is not whether the fleet at 
Spithead is strong, or whether the spectacle is even more 
impressive than that presented in 1887 or at Kiel, but 
whether the fleet is able to meet any maritime combination 
reasonably possible, and whether a proper standard of naval 
strength is now being maintained by due preparations and 
adequate outlay. While it is gratifying to national pride 
to know that not one battleship has been withdrawn from 
our squadrons abroad to swell the Portsmouth command, it 
is even more satisfactory to learn that, strong as we are 
both in home and in foreign waters, the Admiralty is 
honestly trying to maintain our position in the future. 
During the last decade there has been a resurrection of 
the Navy. Six out of the ten battleships of the Medi- 
terranean fleet were not even launched in 1887. No fewer 
than twenty out of the thirty-three cruisers and miscella- 
neous vessels composing that fleet have been built since the 
Golden Jubilee Review. In the China and North American 
Squadrons an equally satisfactory story can be told. Of 
the squadrons stationed in the East Indies, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the West Coast of Africa, and the South-East 
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Coast of America, nearly three out of four vessels are under 
ten years old. As regards the fleet at Spithead the state 
of affairs is even better. 
Collingwood, the Edinburgh, the Conqueror, and the Ajax 
were the only battleships under ten years old. To-day the 
Princr of WALEs will receive the salutes of eleven splendid 
first-class battleships, all of which are new. Six of these 
are Majestics. In speed, efficiency, similarity, and power, 
this squadron is unique. It cannot be matched by 
any other Power. Four of the remaining battle- 
ships are Royal Sovereigns, built under the Naval Defence 
Act of 1889. With all coal on board, their displacement is 
14,500 tons; the crew numbers 712; and the speed is 
nearly 18 knots. The Renown, eleventh of the new battle- 
ships, is remarkable for her speed of 18-7 knots. Com- 
paring the older battleships appearing at the Review of 1887 
and those at that of to-day, we find that the advantage is 
again conspicuously on the side of the present fleet. Cruisers 
play a great part in this year's Review. The Powerful and 
the Terrible will attract every eye.» They are the largest 
vessels of their sort in the world. Although in the opinion 
of Lord CuarLes Beresrorp and other officers these vessels 
are underarmed, their high speed, great coal endurance, and 
water-tube boilers, render them a most valuable accession 
to British sea-power. The Powerful and the Terrible, it is 
interesting to note, can steam round the world without re- 
coaling. No fewer than 27 second-class cruisers are 
present at Spithead. They are fine vessels, but not so fast 
as the French cruisers now building. Thirty torpedo-boat- 
destroyers form a new constituent of the fleet. Eight of 
them possess a speed of 30 knots, These vessels are con- 
sidered to be a brilliant success. We have 92 of them 
built or building, and the speed of the slowest is 26 
knots. They can play the part of torpedo-boats, and 
overtake any torpedo-boat afloat. Twenty torpedo-boats 
and 31 slow gunboats, tenders, and training-ships complete 
the Spithead fleet. Whether to the eye or to the mind, no 
such scene afloat has ever yet been presente] by one nation, 
or even by a combination of nations, 

Although the Colonial Premiers are the guests of the 
nation at the Naval Review, it is somewhat perplexing to 
account for the fact that arrangements to enable the Colonial 
troops to see their and our first line of defence were only 
made at the eleventh hour. We understand that as late as 
Saturday neither the Admiralty nor the Colonial Ojtics 
had any intention to provide facilities for the Colonial troopers. 
At the last moment the Admiralty were shamed by the 
Navy League inte arranging that the Colonial troopers should 
see the Naval Review. These men are as representative of 
the Colonies as the Premiers are. To treat foreigners, or 
even Indians, as national guests, and to leave the Colonists 


biting their thumbs in London, would have teen a 
mistake. The answers given by the First Lord of the 


Admiralty in Parliament as to the presence of the Colonial 
troops at the Review were, we grieve to say, inaccurate. 
Still, all’s well that ends well. The Colonists will see for the 
tirst time the fleet that defends them at the cost of the 
British taxpayer. Reflection will not fail to con¥ince them 
that if Imperial unity is to be more than a phrase it must 
begin with united contributions towards Imperial defence. 
The sole charges of a common Imperial Navy cannot be 
borne for long by one member of a real Confederation. 
Sooner or later Canada (as Australia has shown the way, 
and the Cape has promised to follow) will share in the 
burden, as she now enjoys the benefit, of Imperial sea 
power. It is inevitable that when Colonial contributions to 
this purpose begin Colonial representation for Imperial 
purposes must be granted. Our race has no instinct in 
favour of written constitutions, and, whatever Imperial 
Council is evolved during the next few years, it is unlikely 
to spring from the brain of a modern Sreygs. In the Privy 
Council—the most ancient, democratic, and distinguished of 
British Orders—are already numbered all the Colonial 
Premiers. To the Privy Council, accordingly, we look for a 
solution of the problem that has set thinking every Colonist 
who hears the guns of the fleet thundering at Spithead. 


NATIONAL EMOTION, 


M® HERBERT SPENCER has pointed out with great 
4¥A force the absurdity of the idea, so prevalent amongst 
extreme democrats, that the State—which means, in each 
department of its activity, a certain group of persons 
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chosen from the rest of the community—can have more 
wisdom, as a group, than its members as individuals bring to 
it. Five stupid men do not become equal to one clever man 
by exchanging stupidities with one another; nor does a 
foolish scheme of administration become wise by being made 
official. So far as government and administration are con- 
cerned, this is perfectly true ; but it is not true with regard 
to that public opinion and feeling by which, not entirely, yet 
still to a large extent, all wise government and useful 
administration are directed. Though the orders issued by 
a Board or Committee of Administrators represent no 
knowledge or sagacity greater than that possessed by the 
individual members, the opinions and feelings expressed by 
great multitudes have frequently a meaning and authority 
out of all proportion to the personal character of those by 
whom these feelings and opinions are entertained. The 
explanation of this paradox is not difficult to see, though it 
has, we think, been overlooked by political philosophers. 
Public opinion and public feeling, although, like the orders 
issued by a Board of Health, they represent some emphatic 
decision arrived at by the human mind, usually differ from 
the orders issued by a Board, in being simple, general, and 
not immediately practical, whereas the orders of the Board 
are minute, practical, and particular. Thus the former 
represent a choice between two, or a few, alternatives; the 
others a choics between perhaps sixty or seventy, or else the 
laborious and difficult elaboration of a new one. To put the 
matter briefly, whilst the State or the governing body is 
always concerned with the complicated details of action, 
and is either by a process of prolonged thought 
reducing plans and proposals to a state in which they might 
be actually realised, or taking actual steps, like business 
men, to realise them, public opinion and feeling is con- 
cerned almost exclusively with plans and proposals after 
they have been thus previously prepared, or else with ideas 
which present few apparent difficulties, because they have 
not as yet been reduced to a practical shape at all. ‘In 
other words, the decisions expressed by public opinion and 
feeling are always simple and general ; those represented by 
the action of the State are always detailed and complicated. 

It is the simplicity, real or apparent, of the questions with 
which it deals, that gives public opinion or feeling its value, 
and that also, psychologically, accounts for its existence and 
its force. These simple questions are questions with regard 
to which all men before whose notice they are brought—the 
stupid and the clever alike—inevitably feel something, and 
to which, in some form or another, whether by words or by 
actions, they are bound to say Ay or No. Let us take, for 
example, such an incident as the destruction of the Bastille. 
The crowd that accomplished this was a fortuitous concourse 
of persons whose private interests were various, and in 
many respects different, and who in arguing about the 
detailed business of life would have been just as likely to 
come to blows as to agreement. But it happened that at 
the moment in question a simple issue was put before all of 
them, with regard to which they were at that moment 
unanimous. The consequence was that for the time all their 
differences disappeared. For the time being their action 
depended on this point of unanimity only ; and the feeling 
which animated each member of the crowd, by being common 
to all the others, became cumulative in its forea, Religions. 
have spread themselves in precisely the same way. The 
form which a religion takes, and the stability of a Church 
as an institution, depend on the reasonings of a gifted and 
intellectual minority on certain primary doctrines which are 
the data of its philosophy and its theology ; but the primary 
doctrines themselves are invariably doctrines which appeal 
to the many just as they appeal to the few. , A stupid and 
ignorant peasant may be quite incapable of conceiving the 
intellectual difliculties or the logical consequences implied in 
the proposition that the world is the work of a benevolent. 
Deity ; but a stupid peasant is just as capable as a philoso- 
pher of feeling his heart touched by the idea of the love of 
Gop ; and the fact that this idea has touched the hearts of 
all classes of men equally, shows that it appeals to some 
element which is common to all human nature, the 
possession of which, so far as religious faith is concerned, 
makes all men, in spite of all other differences, equal. It is 
this kind of unanimity as to certain particular points on 
which all great and enduring religions are built ; and differ- 
ences of intellect, and differences of opinion as to other 
points, do but add to the force of the general unanimity as 
to these. 
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What is true of religious faith, which is public 
opinion in its widest and highest form, is true, also, of all 
public emotion. These reflections have been suggested to 
us by the extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm for the 
person of the Queen and the idea of the QuEEy’s 
Empire, which this country has witnessed this week ; 
and it must have occurred to many to ask, with regard 
both to themselves and to others, What is the real 
nature of this kind of feeling, as compared with those 
feelings which are concerned with the normal affairs of life? 
Is the general rejoicing, which is attributed to us at this 
moment as a nation, comparable for genuineness and inten- 
sity with the emotion a man would experience if he heard 
he had had a fortune left to him, or if the woman he 
loved had accepted his offer of marriage, or if his child had 
recovered unexpectedly from a dangerous illness? If this 
question is understood in a certain sense, it is obvious that 
we must answer No to it; and such being the case, a con- 
siderable number of persons are apt to argue that a demon- 
stration such as that which we have just witnessed must be a 
sham. - The inference is entirely false. It is certainly absurd 
to suppose that a man will experience the same kind of 
pleasure from reflecting that the QuEEN has reigned longer 
than Grorce the Turrp that he would experience on learn- 
ing that he had himself been saved from ruin, or that his 
dearest personal wishes or personal ambitions were to be 
fulfilled; but, for the very reason that the pleasures are 
totally different in kind, it ceases to be absurd to 
suppose that they may be genuinely comparable in degree. 
Those personal emotions which make up the drama of 
the individual life are intense precisely because they 
belong to the individual, and are concerned with those who 
are most personally and exclusively connected with him. The 
emotions excited by occasions such as the celebration of the 
Queen's long reign depend for their intensity on a directly 
opposite cause. They are intense not because they are 
peculiar to any one person, but because, in an approxi- 
mately equal degree, they are shared by the mass of 
his fellow citizens. The emotion, accordingly, which, 
if it were felt by him alone, or only by a little clique of 
partizans, would be shallow and inconsiderable, becomes 
multiplied when it is shared by the whole of a gigantic 
populace, and is not only shared but manifested by countless 
visible signs. A flag, for the mere materialist, is nothing 
but a few yards of canvas ; but as it flutters on its flagstaff 
on an occasion like that of this week, it is, for each man 
that sees it, the emotion of another man made visible, and 
is the repetition of an emotion in which he himself feels. 
A common emotion, when it is thus made visible on every 
side, whether by flags, by illuminations, by acclamations, 
by music, or by general holiday-making, inconsiderable as it 
might be, if confined to one mind, acquires, as has been 
said already, a cumulative force; and each man’s 
feelings are multiplied by the millions of those who echo 
them. The very fact, then, that each of us, in pursuing his 
ordinary calling, in enjoying his private successes, or in 
bearing his private sorrows, is not as a rule enraptured 
by thinking either of our Sovereign or of the Empire, merely 
goes to show how strong is the latent loyalty they excite in us 
when some rare occasion forces them into prominence; 
when we realize that, in regard to them, the feelings of the 
overwhelming majority of us are as one ; and when every 
voice, however insignificant singly, forms part of a single 
note which rises from both hemispheres. 


LAUREATES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


HE official verses of our Court poets certainly did not, 
till the days of Lord Texnyson, take a very dignified 

place in the annals of the English Muses, Nor, indeed, is 
this to be wondered at. As a political sentiment, loyalty is 
as likely to be constant in the heart of a poet laureate as 
in that of any other British subject ; but poetry, or rather 
lyrical poetry—for such is the species of composition which 
the Laureate in his official capacity is specially called on to 
produce—demands for its inspiration a feeling which is not 
only constant, but is also, on the required occasion, con- 
ceutrated, vehement, and passionate. When this passionate 
mood is absent, the verse of the poet at his best is laboured, 
lifeless, and mechanical ; at his worst it is absurd besides ; 
and the passionate mood is not always one which will visit 
the official poet when an official incident calls for it. Lord 
TeNxyson’s art was of a kind better caleulated than that of 
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many poets, in other respects his superiors, to meet the calls 
on him to which, as Poet Laureate, he was liable. He 
possessed such a mastery over the minuter niceties o/ 
phraseology that even in compositions which, in a certain 
sense, were perfunctory, he was sure to distinguish himsel! 
by the beauty of his verbal workmanship; and yet, with 
few exceptions, Lord Tennyson's official verses fell very 
far below the usual level of his poetry. 

Let us turn to his immediate predecessors, SovTHE) 
and Worpsworte; and thei official poetry will 
produce the same impression on us. SoOUTHEY at the 
present day is very little read, and with those who do read 
him it is the fashion to underestimate him. Thalaba and 
the Curse of Kehama are both full of imagination. They 
are always melodious and spirited, very frequently beautiful, 
and sometimes majestic. Of his ballads and lyrical narra 
tives, some, such as the Pélgrims to Compestella, are remark 
able for their animation and their trenchant humour ; in 
others, such as Al/ for Love, the humorous element is wedded 
to the romantic, and a result is produced almost as origina! 
as the Ancient Mariner. But in his official poems his in 
spiration completely fails him. Of these the best known is 
probably the Vision of Judgment ; but even this is known 
by most people only at second-hand, through Byroy’s 
immortal satire on it. It was written on the occasion of 
the death of Groree LIT., and the author describes himsel! 
as falling into a kind of waking trance, while he was 
admiring the view of Derwentwater from the windows of 
his house at Keswick. In this trance he saw the heavens 
opened, and the body of King Georce borne up wo the 
celestial gates, and tried in the presence of all the celestia! 
hierarchy, before he is admitted to his inheritance of 
eternal glory. The poem is written in hexameters, and it 
contains many passages which are really distinguished by 
considerable poetic beauty ; but it is fulsome to a ridiculous 
degree, and the reader cannot help feeling that its sentiment, 
its imagery, and its machinery are all made to order. 
Michael commands the devil to bring forth any witnesses 
he can who have anything to say to the detriment ot 
Georce iI. Only two come forward. They instantly 
break down in their accusations ; they are sent about their 
business iguominiously ; and then from every quarter glorified 
spirits show themselves, all ready aud eager to sound the 
monarch’s praises—saintly as a man, and faultless as Eng- 
land's ruler. Their testimonies having been given almost 
by acclamation, 

‘* Well done, 

Good and faithful servant,’ then said a voice from the Brightness. 

“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” The ministering spirits 

Clapt their pennons therewith, and from that whole army of angels 

Songs of thanksgiving and joy resounded, and loud hallelujahs. 


Nor are Soutuey’s other official poems—and there are many 
of them—better than the Vision of Judgment, although they 
may be less ridiculous. Here is a quotation from one of the 
earliest of them, written when the laurel wreath was yet 
fresh on his temples.— 
Now may that blessed edifice 
Of public good be reared, 
Which holy Edward traced, 
The spotless Tudor, he whom death 
Too early summoned to his heavenly throne. 
For Brunswick's line was this great work reserved— 
For Brunswick's fated line. 


This is an excellent example of Sovurney’s style as 
Laureate; and the reader may imagine the impression 
likely to be produced on the mind by wading through 
pages of similar dreary verbiage. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that Worpsworte in celebrating public 
events would have shown himself more successful 
than Sourney; but the following verses, which, though 
written by him many years before he became Laureate, 
deal with what is emphatically a Laureate’s subject—namely, 
the General Thanksgiving Day in January 1816—show 
how damping such subjects may be to even the finest genius. 
The first four lines we shall quote may seem to disprove our 
point.— 
Oh England, dearer far than life is dear, 
If I forget thy prowess, never more 
Be thy ungrateful son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle or thy torrents roar ! 


This is beautiful, and has the true breath of inspiration 
in it; but the last lines of the stanza in which this passage 
oceurs are only exhibited by it, in sharper contrast, as an 
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example of the depths to which a true poet may descend 
when his genius is weighted by an uncongenial subject.— 
All States have gloritied themselves ;—their claims 
Are weighed by Providence in balance? even ; 
And now in preference to the mightiest names 
To thee the exterminating sword is given, 
Dread mark of approbation, justly gained, 
Exalted office, worthily sustained. 

Seeing, then, how difficult is the Laureate’s office,—how 
hard it is to summon the requisite inspiration at the bidding 
of cireumstances altogether external tothe poet,—we shall 
find it not uninteresting to consider the latest poem that has 
been produced by an English Laureate on a great public 
oceasion. Mr. Avsriy’s ode on the celebration of the 
Queen’s long reign appears to us to be singularly dignified 
and felicitous—to be distinct and simple in idea, terse 
and lucid in expression—in short, to be a poem of which 
any Laureate might be proud. The train of thought is so 
natural and straightforward that the reader grasps it in- 
stantly. Sixty years ago the summer was as young as it now 
is, and England’s Queen was then young as the summer. 
Almost appalled by the burden of Sovereignty thrust 
upon her, she was fortified by the thought of her complete 
union with her people ; but, though united with her people, 
she was still lonely as a woman, owing to her unique 
position. At last one came who could share her life and 
cares with her ; but after a time he was taken from her, and 
she was left alone once more. Though half retired from 
the world, however, she did not retire from her duties, 
Still one with her people, she saw her people’s life ex- 
panding, until now 

its strong wisdom governs half the world, 
And all the wave ; 
And panoplied alike for war or peace, 
Victoria's England furroweth still the foam, 
To harvest Empire, wiser than was Greece, 
Wider than Rome. 
Mr. Austin in this poem unites three things—a most 
fitting tribute of admiration and respect to the Sovereign 
personally ; an admirable exposition of the spirit of Con- 
stitutional Monarchy ; and a celebration of the expansion 
of Constitutional loyalty into the wider spirit of Im- 
perialism.— 
Therefore with glowing hearts and proud glad tears, 
The children of her Island Realm to-day 
Recall her sixty venerable years 
Of virtuous sway. 
Now too from where St. Lawrence winds adown 
Twixt forests felled and plains that feel the plough, 
And Ganges jewels the Imperial Crown 
That girds her brow; 
From steel-capped promontories stern and strong, 
And lone isles mounting guard upon the main, 
Hither her subjects wend to hail her long 
Resplendent reign, 
The matter and the manner here are eminently proper to 
the oceasion. We have already referred to Mr. AvstTIN in 
these columns as being in a marked way the poet of 
patriotism ; and his present ode shows us that the celebra- 
tion of our Queen and country could hardly have been en- 
trusted to a clearer and more spontaneous voice, 


THE NEW UTOPIA. 


TELEGRAM from the New York Correspondent of 
4 our blithe contemporary, the Daily Mail, makes us 
acquainted with a new movement towards the redemption 
of society. If seems that half-a-million men in the United 
States are so much dissatisfied with orthodox Government 
that they have resolved to go apart and establish the New 
Utopia. We should have been glad to learn that they had 
some other basis for their scheme than that upon which 
Bacon framed The New Atlantis. The attempt of Mr. 
livGHEs to actualise Bacoy’s beautiful idea was requited 
by results which do not encourage his friends to make 
auy mention of it now. We must not, however, do 
the half-a-million Americans the injustice of assuming 
that they are acquainted with the history of Socialism, 
either in theory or in action. Bacon as a thinker and 
Mr. Huenes as a statesman on his own account are as 
effete in the eyes of these American citizens as the Bank 
of England ought to be in the estimate of Mr. Bryay, 
The New Utopia is to bring not peace and plenty into 
the world, but a sword and the declaration of a prospec- 
tive war. Its founders expect that “the trusts and other 
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money powers will try to induce the Government to stop 
the new Socialist movement.” If the Government does, it 
had better look to its own safety. “ It may send the regular 
army out west to suppress our Colony,” said Mr. Eveene 
Dess, leader of the half-a-million reformers ; “ but, if so, it 
will find 300,000 patriots ready to resist unwarranted 
interference.” 

We are thankful to read that numeral. Being 200,000 
short of half-a-million, it indicates that the redeemers of 
their race are to be not uncomforted by the presence of 
lovely woman. Socialists, by the way, rarely are. Often 
they are vegetarians and teetotallers; but they are 
never what might be called misogynists, That fact raises 
misgivings. To which of the 300,000 patriots are the 
200,000 ladies to belong? “Belong” is perhaps a crude 
word with which to define any fact in Socialism ; but 
it denotes a fact which must be faced. As the 300,000 
patriots are ready to do battle with the Army of the United 
States, presumably they are all of them men and mar- 
riageable; but whom are they to marry? For the sake of 
Utopian sentiment, we hope they have no marriage-by- 
capture desigus upon the unsocialist dames and damsels of 
America what time the Army is at war with Spain 
about Cuba, or with Japan about the Sandwich Islands. 
Such designs would scarcely be in accord with the counsels. 
of perfection which must surely be cherished by all 
Utopians. To seize their neighbours’ wives or their neigh- 
bours’ daughters would be a telling attack on property, no 
doubt ; but it would not be theological enough for the Chris- 
tian type of Socialist, and it could not be considered a 
nationalization of wealth. Of course, the disproportion 
between the number of the ladies in the New Utopia and that 
of the gentlemen may rectify itself, in time, through natural 
causes, In the American Socialist State there will be 
ample opportunity for legal separation. England, we are 
sure, would be found willing to lend a hand in the new 
Socialist movement by sanctioning the departure of the 
whole Vigilance Society towards its guidance and 
correction. 

We could spare to the New Utopia, indeed, not a few 
leaders of our own Advanced Thought. There is Mr. GALLo- 
way Weir, M.P. He asks very many questions in the House 
of Commons, Sir Witrrip Lawson says that there was 
never yet a weir leading toso many dam-s. Mr. Weir 
would be an admirable Speaker in the Parliament of 
Utopia. Owing to difficulties such as those which we have 
suggested, there would be so many questions to answer that 
Mr. Speaker We1r would be talking for ever, giving 
his rulings. Utopia, thus, would bestow upon him a luxury 
which our own poor Parliament cannot well afford. Then,there 
are in England not a few other pioneers of Freedom whom, 
in the interests of Humanity, we would gladly lend to the 
New Utopia. One week of Royal jubilation has damped 
down all other interests so much that we forget their names ; 
but we shall hear of them soon, when Hyde Park is in a 
mood to listen to them once again, and we could draw up a 
very sound list without undue delay. The Government of 
the United Siates, as well as the New Utopia, will, we hope, 
accept our good offices in the spirit in which they are 
offered. We are not hostile to that Government. We are 
not writing to embarrass it by encouraging its half-a-million 
enemies, On the contrary, if we were Mr. McINuey, we 
should advise These States to adopt, in relation to the New 
Movement, a policy of Conciliation. Force would be a very 
poor remedy against half-a-million Socialists anxious to rid 
the Government of their presence. Sympathetic approval, 
even subsidised, is the better plan. It is wiser and more in 
accord with Progressive Thought, Without a doubt, the 
Government of the United States, having expelled the Japs. 
from Hawaii, should give over the islands to the half-a- 
million patriots, In gratitude for having allowed us to 
help on the cause of Liberty and Equality by bestowing the 
flower of our own Fraternal Socialists upon the New 
Utopia, the Government of Great Britain and Ireland might 
send a few warships to help the States when the Mixapo 
sets about vindicating the protest published in the Zimes on 
Wednesday. 


A SCANDAL AMONG ANGLERS. 


Q* E of the journals of sport is much exercised over a 
rumour that on an English stream recently an enorm- 
ous basket of trout was made by a man using May-flies 
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some of which were coloured red and others blue. A 
detailed statement of the achievement, is, we understand, to 
be published. Our judgment on the matter must, therefore, 
be reserved ; but we may say without delay that we shall not 
de surprised if the tidings are proved to be true. They are 
naturally scandalous to sportsmen, who will feel that if trout 
<annot see the difference between an artificial May-fly red 
or blue and an artificial ‘Mny-By of the proper hue, a science 
of angling is still to seek, and that in vain. We imagine, 
however, ‘that it is possible to re-assure them. That the 
fish took the red flies and the blue may be admitted without 
an admission that they cannot distinguish colours. It may 
be that the trout did not take them for May-flies at all. 
The lures may have seemed other insects to the fish. At 
this moment, not having a library at hand, we cannot name 
the inseets to which we allude ; but we saw both of them on 
the banks of a Hampshire stream, near Selborne, last 
week. One was a blood-red butterfly, to all appearance 
identical in size with the May-fly; though her wings were 
cocked in a more sprightly manner, upright ; the other 
was a fly of brilliant blue, not much different in size of 
wings, though having a longer tail. We consider it 
certain that those were the insects which the trout fancied 
themselves to be taking when they rose at the May-tlies blue 
and red. Why not? All these brilliant creatures come 
out about the same time, which is when the spring sun has 
shone for a week at summer heat ; and there is no insect in 
the neighbourhood of a stream which is not known to the 
trout much better than it is known to the sportsman. The 
sportsman is rarely a naturalist, and he is almost invariably 
ain empiric as regards flies. 

Unreservedly accepting the professional guidance of Mr. 
Fartow, or of Mr. Matiocn, or of Mr. Lirrie, he has his 
book, in early spring, stocked at the shop of one or another 
such expert ; and off he goes to fish with decorous browns until 
the little duns come out, then to watch for the rise of the 
May-fiy, subsequently to try an alder when the alders buzz 
in columns on the evening stream, and the cynamon fly 
when that very killing lure is due, in August. His book 
«<ontains many other flies besides, flies blue, black, yellow, 
pink, white, claret, and green ; but those he does not con- 
sider standard lures, giving them a trial, rather, particularly 
if he is fishing on a lake, only when the flies with which he 
is familiar are not doing well. That, at any rate, is our 
own practice. We wish it were not. We wish our 
knowledge of the insects which trout take, and of their 
times and seasons, were as accurate as it was in our school- 
days, when there was not a fly in the many-hued array 
which we could not associate with its proper hour. In the 
proverbial philosophy of angling no saying is more erroneous 
than that nature has no counterparts for all the strange 
jures with which Mr. Mattocn of Perth, for example, will 
furnish one if one is going to cast angle on Lochleven. 
Nature, as any experienced gillie in the Highlands or in 
Hampshire can testify, has a counterpart for every one of 
them; and rem: arkably close imitations they are. The 
trouble is that few anglers know when to use them. How 
many anglers out of a hundred, for example, know the 
proper hour for any of the numerous varieties of hecham- 
pecham ? A-hecham-pecham of real life so rarely meets the 
eye that one might as well examine the hundred anglers 
in astronomy. 

That each “fancy fly” is fanciful only because of our 
general ignorance is proved by the fact that certain pro- 
fessional makers of flies, who have to study insect life very 
closely if they are to succeed in business, succeed by the 
riverside, or on a lake, much better than the average 
angler. They are much more minutely informed as to 
when, if the season is normal, certain insects should be “ on 
the water.”.. Mr. Mattocn, for example, almost always 
wins the championship of Lochleven. That is not because 
he throws a finer line than anybody else ; it is not because 
he has a keener eye for a rise, or that he strikes with a 
surer wrist ; it is not because he has any special instinct 
as to where trout are likely to be feeding. Many a man is 
quite as competent as he in all these respects. Mr. 
MALLocH is champion simply because he makes fewer mis- 
takes than anybody else in his decision as to what flies 
should be on the water at any given hour. It is necessary 
to remember that there is many an hour in summer which 
has many flies ; that the trout often have preferences among 
these flies when they are all out; and that when they are 
not al’ out the fish sometimes prefer a fly which is overdue. 
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On Lochleven one day in Whitsuntide trout after trout, to 
the number of ten, was caught on a teal-and-claret. Not 
a single fish would take a Greenwell’s glory, which was the 
nearest approach to the insect on the water to be found in 
the two fly-books on board. Now, the strange thing was 
that the trout were taking the imitation of a fly which was 
not on the water at all, but, according to an unquestioned 
authority consulted when the day was done, was due at five 
o'clock that afternoon. We have no doubt that the English 
trout whose aeceptance of “ May-flies ” red and “ May- flies ’ 
blue has alarmed many sportsmen rose at these oddities 
simply because the red butter fiy and the blue, which we saw 
at Selborne, either were, or in the course of nature should 
have been, present among the yellowish-green creatures 
which the experimental angler, fortunately for himself, 
ignored. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT WINE 


} te cultivation of the vine has become so widespread 
that even Wales: has its vineyards, and there are 
many people who think Lord Bure’s vintages as good 
as any on the other side of the Channel. There are 
many wine-producing countries which bid fair to rival the 
well-established popularity of the presses of France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Germany. Italy gives us Chianti; from 
Hungary comes the imperial Tokay, of which a genuine 
bottle is so difficult to procure ; the red wines of Austria are 
light and well made; and Greece sends us sweet wines of 
pleasant fragrance, which are said to be seldom adulterated. 
For many decades our Australian colonies have bestowed 
the most careful attention upon this industry, not only 
importing the finest grapes from Burgundy and the Gironde 
for transplantation at the Antipodes, but also having in the 
first instance acquired the services of French experts to 
superintend the cultivation of the plants and the making of 
the wine. The result has been in every way satisfactory, 

and many of the finer kinds compare favourably with the 
clarets and burgundies to which they are in a measure 
related. Madeira derived its famous grapes in a similar 
manner originally from the Island of Crete, which was once 
celebrated for its wines, and, we believe, provided the 
butt of Malmsey in whieh the Duke of CLARENCE was 
drowned by his brother. The Californian wines are more 
advertised than appreciated ; but the Cape produces a plea- 
sant wine of a Marsala-like character, as well as a quantity 
of sour, undrinkable stuff. We have heard the Russian 
wines, which are not known here, much praised by travellers 
in the East, and we regret to say that, in spite of the 
Prophet's injunctions, the grape-juice is manufactured both in 
Persia and in Egypt. The immortal Falernian and Cecuban 
which the Romans drank, and the wines of Lesbos and 
Chios among the ancient Greeks, would not have suited 
modern palates. They were mixed with other ingredients 
till they became thicker than honey, and it was consequently 
necessary to dilute the mixture with water. 

Wines may be divided roughly into three classes: pure 
fermented wines, sparkling wines, and, lastly, fortitied 
wines such as port or sherry. Each of these has its 
individual exeellence ; but pure wines are by far the mos* 
wholesome. The greatest test of purity in a wine is its 
ability to keep without the aid of added spirit. In this 
respect the vintages of the Rhine undoubtedly stand first, as 
they have been kept in the wood for more than two hun- 
dred years without deteriorating. Until quite recently 
there were twelve casks of Hock in Bremen, christened the 
Twelve Apostles, which had been in the possession of the 
municipahty for two centuries or more. It was the 
privilege of every ratepayer who entertained a distinguished 
guest, or had a serious illness in his house, to apply for a 
bottle filled from one of these famous Aums ; and it has been 
computed that, taken rent of storage and other expenses 
into consideration, the cost of such a bottle was no less 
than £30,000! In spite of this undisputed advantage, 
however, few people will be disposed to give Hock a prefer- 
ence over the perfect wines of the Bordeaux district. In 
roundness and flavour nothing can compare with the 
grands vins of the Gironde. The exquisite dryness, the 
generous body, the unobtrusive astringency, and the velvety 
smoothness of the higher growths are not to be equalled 
even by the finest Burgundies. But where the cheaper 
kinds are concerned, the latter are usually superior to the 
clarets, which are rough and acid, and deficient in the 
bouquet which characterises the commonest wines of the 
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Burgundy class. Unfortunately, however, and in spite of 
its great body, Burgundy is a very delicate wine and cannot 
travel in its normal condition. "To enable it to bear the 
journey to this country, the growers are obliged to fortify it 
with br: randy, which natur ally destroys, to a certain extent, 
the wonderful perfume that distinguishes the wine in its 
own country, It is also a favourite practice to adulterate 
the Burgundéies intended for the English market with a 
coarse red wine from the South of France, on account of 
our national preference for great body and _ alcoholic 
strength in these wines. There is a growing tendency 
among the best shippers to put down this custom and im- 
port an unsophisticated wine dosed with the least amount 
of spirit compatible with its proper preservation. But it is 
not an easy thing to convince people who have been aceus- 
tomed to look for certain qualities in an article of daily con- 
sumption that a considerable modification of them is the 
best proof of its genuineness. The fine vintage clarets keep 
longer than the burgundies, which are at their full perfee- 
tion from the second year in bottle, and cease to improve 
after the age of sixteen. The common kinds soon lose their 
goodness, and should be drunk within two or three years of 
bottling at the latest. Of course, no precise rule can be 
laid down in this respect ; but the full-bodied vintages natu- 
rally require a longer time for development than the wines 
which are thin in quality. About the merits of the 
red and white wines of both districts, opinions differ. 
Many connoisseurs think that the white show greater finish, 
while they certainly possess om an average a higher percen- 
tage of alcohol and are more pleasing in their effect. They 
excite the appetite and rouse the brain, whereas the red 
wines, although they make blood and act generally in a 
manner beneficial to the constitution, are often responsible 
for the after-dinner lethargy which attacks so many excel- 
lent people. The grapes of the Rhine district yield a wine 
that is wholly distinct from the Chablis and Sauternes 
which it outwardly resembles. The German vendangeur 
generally gathers the finest and ripest bunches first, from 
which is obtained what is called the Auslese. After that 
there is a second gathering, which also furnishes a high- 
class wine, while the remainder serves to make the cheap, 
light hoeks with which every traveller is familiar. The 
more perfectly a wine is fermented, the more wholesome it 
is to drink. Care should be taken, therefore, in selecting a 
claret or a burgundy, that the taste be perfectly dry, for no 
sugar should be left in the completed wine, and the 
presence of it is evidence of imperfect. fermentation. 

The vins mousseux or sparkling wines require the 
greatest skill in their manufacture. They are usually 
made of a mixture of black and white grapes, and 
the colouring matter of the former, which is contained 
in the skins, is easily excluded. The champagnes are 
the most popular, on account of their exquisite bouquet 
and the perfection which has been attained in their produe- 
tion ; but several other kinds of sparkling wines have their 
admirers; and a very considerable corner of the Royal 
Cellars at St. James’s Palace is given up to the storage of 
the sparkling Moselle that forms the Dukes of York’s 
favourite beverage. These wines are bottled before the 
fermentation of the grape juice is complete, and the process 
is continued in the bottle, by which means the carbonic 
acid is developed and retained. In former days the shippers 
used to suffer an enormous percentage of breakages during 
this operation ; but science and experience have reduced it to 
a’ minimum. The most exciting and critical operation is 
performed by the dégorgeur, whose business it is to remove 
the sediment which collects near the bottom of the cork 
with the least possible loss of effervescence. Afterwards 
the opéreur adds the liqueur in proportion according to the 
country for which the wine is destined. Russia and 
Germany drink their champagne as sweet as syrup ; but the 
English market demands a rin brut, or natural wine. The 
latter is the most commendable in every way, because sugar 
often serves to mask undue acidity or some other defect. 
We may, therefore, legitimately presume that we get the 
best champagnes, while the inferior ones are palmed off on 
the less sensitive palates of cur continental neighbours. 
There are some excellent sparkling hocks ; but the Burgun- 
dies are seldom worth drinking. 

Port and sherry no longer ocenpy the positions which they 
once held in this country. A bitter crusade against them 
by the medical faculty, coupled with a w holesome dread of 
the Hamburg imitations, almost drove them out of England. 
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Since then, the lighter wines of France and Germany have 
obtained a firm hold on the patronage of the /public, to the 
probable benefit of future generations. It would shock the 
average person if he knew how much of his after-dinner 
glass of port is composed purely of added brandy. But 
he sips it, happily unconscious that he is imbibing at least 
twenty per cent. of pure spirit. There is a great deal to be 
said in favour of port from the wood, which is lighter and 
more salubrious than that matured in bottle; but all con- 
noisseurs will give a preference to the fine old vintages 
which are costing us descendants of our hard-drinking 
grandfathers many a bitter pang of gout at the present 
day. The wines of Oporto are harmless enough in their own 
country, where they partake more of the innocuous character 
of Burgundy ; but, to please our vitiated taste, the Portuguese 
shippers dose them out of all recognition. Nobody, how- 
ever, who has sat for an hour over a bottle of ’47 port will 
be disposed to quarrel with, them on that account. The 
same thing that we have said of the Rhine wines may be 
repeated about sherry. Its lasting qualities bear a splendid 
testimony to its purity. An expert, in giving evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, once said : 
“It is not necessary to infuse brapdy into any well-made 
sherry wine: if the fermentation is perfect, it produces 
alcohol sufficient to preserve the wine for a century in any 
country.” A great deal has been said and written about 
the tricks which are played upon an unsuspecting public by 
the wine trade. There is only one safeguard for those who 
cannot rely upon their own discrimination, That is to go 
to a wine-merchant of old-established name and undoubted 
respectability, and put their faith in him. 


SERVIAN MONASTERIES. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


\ ONASTIC life does not seem to be popular in Servia. 
+ There are fifty-one monasteries, with lands worth 
nearly £75,000, but only seventy-one monks, or less than a 
monk and a half for each. The fact is, the contemplative 
and celibate life is quite foreign to the Servian spirit. If 
monasteries are esteemed at all in Servia, it is for their 
historical associations and the good service they rendered in 
keeping alive the national sentiment and religion during 
five centuries of Turkish rule. They were a constant centre 
of national agitation, and many are the stories that 
are told of monks rallying the whole country-side 
round their crucifixes and preaching insurrection. The 
Archimandrite of Petkovitsa is a good specimen of these 
churchmen militant. His sleeping apartment in the 
monastery was like an arsenal. Long guns, yataghans, and 
pistols studded the walls, and the pictures all represented 

martial subjects with fighting monks, blazing churches, and 
crusading emblems. The great incident of his life, which 
he narrated with much pride, was his starting of an 
insurrection against the Turks, when he was Archimandrite 
of Banja in Bosnia. He had summoned his immediate 
neighbours to his monastery and, after reading them a fiery 
proclamation, made them swear on the cross that they 
would never cease fighting until Bosnia was freed from the 
Turks. “See how we worked for the benefit of Austria,” he 
remarked bitterly, “and now my fellow-countrymen in 
Bosnia are under a worse yoke than ever. I weuld far 
sooner a thousand times take up arms again to-morrow 
against the Austrians than against the Turks.” 

The most famous monastery in Servia is that of Stu- 
denitsa, which is built entirely of white marble and possesses 
transcendent beauties, as well natural as architectural. It 
is remotely situated among the mountains of South West 
Servia, and the premature advent of autumn unfortunately 
prevented my visit. But I have stayed at Manassia and 
can scarcely credit the possibility of a more enchanting spot. 
This monastery was built by the son of the famous Tsar 
Lazar, who perished with the old Servian Empire on the 
battle-field of Kossovo. It is enclosed in a marvellous 
fortress with great square towers and a frowning curtain. 
The walls are in fair preservation, and it is interesting to 
notice that, true to their ecclesiastical character, they are 
admirably fitted for defence, but not for defiance. They 
possess no loopholes, battlements, or embrasures for offensive 
warfare. Like most of the monasteries in Servia, Manas- 
sia is hidden away ina gorge at the foot of high hills, so 
that the traveller does not become aware of its presencs 
much before reaching its very gates. The approach affords 
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a picturesque route along one of the tributaries of the 
Ressava. As you proceed, the banks grow narrower and 
higher, until, after fording the stream—the bridge, as usual 
in Servia, being out of repair,— you pass along a narrow 
road, cut into the edge of a precipitous wall of yellow rock. 
The only monks in residence were the Archimandrite 
Cyril and one novice, who came forward to meet our party. 
The Archimandrite wore a black stuff cassock, a rimless 
chimney-pot hat, and a huge crucifix. He had a very long 
white beard and the kindliest expression I have ever seen. 
Following the example of my introducer, I bent down and 
kissed the hand he extended, whereupon he rather surprised 
me by giving me the kiss of peace at the back of my ear. 
This was intended as a special mark of favour, and was not 
vouchsafed to my companions. The novice was ashy young 
fellow with a face like that of a saint in a conventional pic- 
ture. He was bareheaded and dressed in yellow hollands. 
After one of the women-servants had poured water over 
my hands, I joined the Archimandrite under the trees, 
where he produced a curiously beaded bottle of old slivovits 
(plum brandy) and offered me the usual spoonful of pre- 
serve. As his only languages were Servian and a smatter- 
ing of Greek, our conversation was hampered by interpreters, 
but he at once insisted upon teaching me the language of 
the bottle. As I raised it to my lips, he would exclaim 
“ Spassi Bog !” (God save you!) andI had to reply “ Va 
Spassenje !” (To your salvation!); then, as he raised it to 
his lips, the formula was inverted. I soon became proficient, 
and he declared that, having advanced so far, we really 
searcely needed any further interpreter. “Ah! you 
English people,” he exclaimed with a merry laugh, “ the 
last time one of you came to visit me-—he was a 
member of your Skuptshina (parliament)—fifteen years 
ago, it was the same thing. We spent the whole afternoon 
saying ‘Spassi Bog!’ and ‘Na Spassenje !’ and really 
it was a very agreeable conversation.” Before I left the 
Archimandrite showed me the few treasures of the monas- 
tery. There is practically no library, the various manuscripts 
and archives having been carried off to Mount Athos 
centuries ago at the first whisper of peril from the Turks. 
I saw, however, some very beautiful embroidery, worked 
by Queen Nathalie and presented to the monastery on the 
occasion of her last visit; also a number of jewelled 
crucifixes and gospels in gold and silver relief, presented by 
the late Tsar of Russia and the Tsarina. Indeed, in nearly 
every church and monastery in Servia I was shown similar 
gifts from the Russian Court, and it was remarked to me 
with some bitterness that it is in this respect, and this 
respect only, that the Russians have been generous to 
Servia. 

The Monastery of Ljubostin is also interesting and 
picturesque. I arrived at nightfall on the eve of the 
annual Saint’s day—I can scarcely say festival, for it com- 
bined a solemn fast with popular junkettings. The approach 
was one of the most arduous I have met with, and I shall 
not soon forget the drive in the dusk at full gallop, through 
a torrent-bed and up a precipitous mule-track to the gates 
of the monastery. There I found two Archimandrites, one 
of whom had come on a visit for the féte, and four or five 
monks, an unusually large number in Servia. The dwelling 
part was far more spacious than in any other monastery I 
have visited. Long oak corridors and staircases, dimly 
lighted with flickering oil lamps,and the fresh voices of a num- 
ber of novices chaunting psalms in the distance, lulled the 
fancy in soothing restfulness after a hard day's travelling. 
The two Archimandrites sat with me and my party while 
we did ample justice to the excellent fare they had provided, 
but they had previously dined off beans in observance of the 
fast. The Archimandrite, who was on a visit, proved an 
excellent companion, and related many interesting stories 
effectively. One of his best was about a Bishop, who had 
lost his way on a journey. Meeting a young peasant, he 
said: “ My boy, where does this road go to?” “This road 
does not go anywhere,” the boy replied, pertly ; “but you 
can go where you please.” “Curse you for an impudent 
dog,” said the Bishop, ina rage. “And I give your lordship 
my blessing,” the boy retorted, sarcastically. The Bishop 
went on his way, but presently his conscience pricked 
him, and he thought to himself, “That boy was a better 
Christian than I, for he blessed me when I cursed him.” 
So he turned back, and after a time overtook the boy again. 
“ My boy,” he said, with humility, “I cursed you just now, 
I ought not to have done that, . I take back what I said.” 
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To which the boy replied, “And I, too, take back what I 
said.” 

Early next morning I was awakened by the sound of a 
wooden board, called a klepalo, being beaten at the door of 
the church. The use of these boards for summoning 
worshippers originated in Turkish times, when bells were 
forbidden to Christian places of worship, and it is still kept 
up on high-days in memory of the bygone servitude. When 
I looked out, I beheld countless peasants in their best clothes 
lounging about outside the Church. Nearly everyone carrie 
a sprig of the plant basilica, which has some religious 
association in Servia. There were far too many people for 
the capacity of the church, but that did not disconcert 
anyone, as it is considered quite as meritorious in an 
Orthodox country to lounge about outside as to attend the 
services within. The church was, however, very full, 
men being as numerous as women. A brisk sale of 
yellow beeswax tapers was in progress. This is 
one of the regular sources of the church’s revenue. 
A worshipper would buy one or more tapers, kindle them 
from others already alight, and fix them on to the metal 
prongs of a large stand in front of the screen. They were 
not allowed to remain there very long, for before they were 
half burned a verger came to snuff them out and carry 
them off in bundles, to be melted down again for sale on a 
future oceasion. After lighting their tapers, the worshippers 
went to a small wooden desk, on which reposed two ikons, 
one representing the patron saint and the other the Saviour. 
The ikons consist in every case of oil paintings partly over- 
laid with gold or silver, and in some cases studded with 
precious stones. The procedure is to kiss these ikons and 
deposit a small offering on the desk. I was told in Russia 
that sacrilegious miscreants had been known to bite 
out a jewel while pretending to kiss the ikon. Many of 
the congregation also brought bun-shaped loaves, known 
as proskure, to the popes, that they might be blessed and 
afterward returned for home consumption. The making of 
proskure is entrusted by the Church to some old woman of 
the district, famous for her cleanliness and irreproachable 
character. This trust is much coveted, and you may hear 
a Servian say, “ Ah! that is indeed a good woman. It is 
now ten years that she has made proskure for the Church.” 

The other monasteries which I visited had their own 
peculiarities, but did not differ essentially from those which 
I have described. Altogether, a tour among the monasteries 
of Servia well repays the traveller for a certain amount of 
indispensable roughing, and he may rely upon finding many 
novel experiences, much pleasing scenery, and an invariably 
cordial welcome. 








FINANCE. 


A® erroneous date at the head of the marking-board in 

the Consols market one day this week correctly struck 
the keynote. The week on the Stock Exchange has been 
an exceedingly unbusinesslike one. It opened with the 
uproarious singing of the National Anthem, other loyal 
manifestations, and the admission of ladies on Monday, 
which was virtually a holiday ; on Tuesday the House was 
closed ; the settlement of which we are now in the midst 
has been moved forward; and to-day the attendance is sure 
to be a thin one, owing to the presence of members at the 
Naval Review. All the week, in fact, the Stock Exchange 
has presented a half-deserted appearance, and even those 
members who have been present have not taken business 
very seriously, Nevertheless, prices have been kept firm, 
and hopes run high for further improvement. That the 
revival should have occurred under such adverse business 
conditions seems to show its strength and its determination. 


Nearly all through the list, the making-up prices arranged 
yesterday for the settlement, which is the last settlement of 
the half year, are higher than they were at the beginning 
of the account, which has been a lengthy one, covering not 
the usual fortnight but a period of eighteen days. In Home 
Railways the movement has been fractional, but generally 
upward, the most important exception being a decline of 1} 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, partly owing to the accident 
op the Cambrian Railway. Foreigners have risen generally, 
Spanish taking the lead with an advance of 13. The 
recovery in American railroads has been very marked, 


\ 
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Lake Shores having improved as much as 4}, Northern 
Pacific Preference 3}, Denver Preference 27, Milwaukee 23, 
Louisville 2, and so on. In the mining market also 
the improvement has been substantial during the 
account, the principal changes being an advance 
of 33 in Rand Mines and 13 in Ferreicas. On the whole 
the settlement is an extremely satisfactory one to holders, 
and it is being smoothly arranged. Because of the Naval 
Review, the Committee, in lieu of making to-day a holiday, 
decided that yesterday should be practically ticket day as 
well as contango day, and the arrangement worked quite 
smoothly. It had the effect, however, of restricting general 
business and keeping the clerks very busy indeed over the 
settlement business. Carry-over rates were much as had 
been expected, except in the case of Goldfields shares, upon 
which the rate fluctuated wildly, opening at 3 per cent. and 
suddenly advancing to 7 per cent. 


There are now some signs of that hardening in the 
money market which invariably occurs at the end of the 
half-year. Probably the requirements in connection with 
the settlement have something to do with it, however, the 
banks charging 1} to 2 per cent. The rate for call loans is 
4 to } per cent., and in some cases short loans have been 
negotiated at 1} per cent. The India Council have renewed 
advanees until the middle of July at 1 per cent., and there has 
even been a little borrowing at the Bank of England at 2 per 
cent, The discount rate for best three-months paper remains, 
however, below 1 per cent., and every indication points to the 
present tightening being only of a temporary nature, It 
seems almost certain that at the turn of the half-year rates 
will slip back to their cld level. This week’s Bank return 
shows no change of importance in the position, There has 
been a net influx of gold from abroad amounting to 
£175,000, for what Continental demand there is is almost 
entirely met by shipments from the United States. The 
sum of £108,000 was received at the Bank during the week 
from the provinces. There was an expansion of the note 
circulation by £216,000, so that the reserve is £67,000 
larger than last week, a change which is quite unimportant. 


Consols still stand stagnant, the quotation now being 
exactly the same as at the end of last week—1121#. Other 
securities of the first water are well maintained on the 
whole, although some of the Colonial loans have shown 
weakness. Indian securities are quite unaffected by the 
political outbreaks, to which very little importance is 
attached in the maiket. It has been pointed out, however, 
that the level of some of the Indian securities has been 
dwindling gradually downwards. The Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents., for instance, although they are now full of dividend, 
as the market terms it, the dividend being payable early 
next month, are quoted at only 974, whereas a year ago the 
price was 103. This seems some indication that investors 
are becoming tired of receiving a return as low as 24 per 
cent. on their money, and with reviving confidence are 
seeking a field rather more remunerative, if slightly less 
secure. There are renewed rumours as to the forthcoming 
issue of another Indian Joan. It is a noticeable fact that 
tenders were received for twenty times the amount of India 
Council bills offered in the middle of the week, and this 
naturally affected the Rupee paper quotation favourably, 
It gave way, however, afterwards, on the belief that much 
of the bill tendering was artificial; besides, the silver 
quotation has been falling away again, now standing at 
27d. per ounce, against 27 fd. last week. 


Weare now in the last week of the English railway half 
year, and the traffic returns are well maintained to the end. 
Those announced this week are extremely satisfactory. 
Doubtless they have been favourably affected by the Jubilee 
earnings, although the full force of that traffic will be shown 
in next week’s statements. The highest gains in the 
returns, speaking relatively, are, not unnaturally, those of 
the two Metropolitan companies. The increase in the case 
of the District is £3,117, and in the case of the Metropolitan 
£3,194; and if the crowded state of the stations and trains 
this week is any criterion, there should be bumper returns 
to follow. The heavy lines are also showing well, the 
Midland and the North Western each registering increas: $ 
of £21,000, although the receipts of last year with which 
comparison is made were high. The Great Western increase 
was nearly £18,000, and the Southern lines are similarly 
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prospering without exception. The only company to make 
a bad return is the North Eastern, whose system is, of 
course, beyond the scope of festivity; in the ease of that 
company there is a decrease of £9,600 compared with the 
corresponding week of last year, and the return is even 
worse than that for the corresponding week of 1895. In 
spite of the generally satisfactory receipts of the half year, 
however, it is questionable whether the dividends will not 
be somewhat disappointing. At all events, taking into 
account working expenses, and the increase in the fixed 
charges, it is unlikely that the average dividend for the 
half year will be more than } per cent. higher than for the 
first half of 1896. That is, of course, taking the companies 
all round ; some will probably increase their dividends by 
more than } per cent. and some by less. The Scotch 
railway half year does not close until a month later, and 
we suppose it is no use suggesting that it would be very 
convenient if this state of affairs could be altered and 
uniformity established. The Scotch stocks were more 
affeeted than any others yesterday by the reports as to 
engineering labour difficulties. 


Quite a feature of the week has been the activity of 
American railroads, which has extended even to the lower- 
class shares such as Erie Common, Missouris, and Unions. 
For months the first-class bonds have been tightly held, 
and most of them have been mopped up. The second- 
class securities are now in demand, and the favour is 
running over into the shares. The market does not 
pay much attention to the Japanese threats in the 
Hawaiin matter. Milwaukees have been specially 
well supported in the belief which is entertained by 
some that the next dividend will be at the rate of five per 
cent. Louisvilles, too, are active. The coal roads are said 
to be arriving at an agreement between themselves for the 
friendly division of their traflic. An improvement in the 
American railroad market generally is eagerly and con- 
fidently anticipated, and the vivacity of the past week is 
taken by many as the harbinger of an important advance 
to come. Improving trade is the chief platform of the 
advance party, and there is no doubt now that trade is 
improving. It has scarcely begun to be shown to the 
multitude, but the very highest authorities agree in regard- 
ing the signs of improvement as undeniable. Then, there 
is the promise of currency reform, upon which some are 
inclined to place too much reliance. The promise is somewhat 
indefinite, and although it is probable it will some day be 
fulfilled, there may be a very great deal of vexatious delay 
and much cause for anxiety. Then, there is the consideration 
that the tariff question will soon be out of the way, definitely 
settled, and there is little doubt that this consideration is 
well based. The increase in import duties must be disadvan- 
tageous to the country as a whole, but it will be something 
to have replaced uncertainty by settlement, and to have 
fixed a stable tariff at all events for some few years. It 
cannot be gainsaid that wader favourable conditions 
there is plenty of room for a rise in American railroads, 
judging from the high prices from which most of them 
have fallen. Comparing the present quotations with those 
ruling four or five years ago, the last time the market 
was in anything like favour, it will be found that New 


York Central at 1034 is 20 points lower, that Wabash . 


Preference at 154 is 21} points lower, that Illinois Central 
at 99} is 24} points lower, and that Louisville at 51 is 444 
points lower. Of course, there is no adequate reason to 
suppose that the former giddy altitude will be attained 
again, but there is certainly some margin, and the public 
seems to be beginning to recognise it. Whether the expected 
advance can make much headway in the holiday season is 
doubtful; the autumn is the fashionable time for a 
Yankee boom. 


It is probably considered by Greece to be discreet to plead 
poverty just now in view of the Turkish indemnity, 
and someone or another has painted a picture of the 
utmost misery for the delectation of the International 
Commission, The harvest in Thessaly, valued at seventy- 
three million drachme, because of the extraordinary 
abundance which it promised, has been entirely lost. Even 
if peace be concluded by the twelfth of next month, the ex- 
penses of the war will have amounted to thirty-six million 
drachmx. Owing to the disturbance of finance, the revenue 
for this year will show a decline of forty per cent., and will 
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not exceed sixty-five million drachme, whereas the expendi- 
ture will reach more than twice that sum. In fact, the 
deficit will amount to seventy million drachme, only thirty 
millions of which can be raised by the proposed internal 
loan. We never did think much of Greek finance, but this 
view is harrowing. Perhaps it will be better to await Mr. 
Law’s report, if it be true that he has bezn appointed to 
make one. 


The Governor of the Province of Buenos Ayres is in 
favour of the scheme for the settlement of the debt of his 
province by payment in bonds of the State. He points 
out that the creditors claim eleven millions sterling, but 
that they would be willing to compound for seven millions 
sterling of Government bonds. He declares that the 
Province is in a position to offer the National Government 
ample guarantee under the arrangement, and to meet the 
service of the debt. According to. his last year’s budget, the 
revenue of the Province exceeded the expenditure by some 
three million dollars. An Argentine budget, however, can 
be made to show anything; and much more so the budget 
of one of the provinces. Even in this case the Governor, 
whilst boasting of his surplus, admits that part of it had 
to go to the settlement of certain pressing debts, so that we 
do not see that it can have been a surplus in the real sense 
of the word. It would have appeared to be good finance 
to use what remained after the payment of these press- 
ing debts to set aside something for the foreign creditors, 
but the balance, we are told, was outlaid upon public 
works, 


Guatemala shares have been falling, and have reached 
a point at which some speculators who closely follow the 
finances of these Spanish-American States have thought 
fit to buy. The selling is mainly from Germany, and may 
possibly be due merely to a closing of commitments at 
the end of the half year. It is scarcely likely that the 
theoretical suspension of specie payments throughout the 
country can have caused the decline, because the decree 
authorising the banks to meet their obligations in paper 
was published a month ago. Besides, the banks have as 
yet taken little advantage of this decree, continuing their 
payments in specie. Of course, the financial methods of the 
Government are such that no reliance can be placed upon 
them. All that can be said is that the bonds are so low as 
to offer temptation to speculators who can afford to buy 
them and await the next advance. 


Chill is again in the throes of a ministerial crisis, which 
we take leave to think really a financial one. The 
Ministry has resigned, so that there is another chance of 
the party which advocates the issue of more paper 
money coming into power. This policy might give some 
temporary relief, but it would, of course, be a movement 
oa the down-grade. There appears to be a tendency to 
fly to some such expedient, judging by the desire to 
establish a State bank—a bank, in other words, managed 
not independently, but by a political party, which is always 
tempted, with such easy means at its disposal, to meet 
financial difficulty by an issue of notes. The Bank of 
Chili has now taken over the business of the Bank of 
Santiago, which has had to close its doors, just in the 
same way as it recently absorbed the Commercial Bank. 
We are thus rapidly approaching the one-bank principle, 
and it is but a short step towards making that bank a mere 
agent of the Government. A Chilian loan is still freely 
talked of, on the pretext that the money is required to 
complete the railway system. It is just possible that it is 
required for more pressing objects, and the lesson to the 
investor is, of course, to leave Chilian finance in its present 
condition severely alone. 


It has been a very good week in the Mining market, 
which daily shows signs of more strength. Some profes- 
sional bears were under the impression that the national 
festivities would so infringe upon business that prices would 
fall from neglect. Business certainly has been restricted 
by the holiday feeling, but prices have been very firm, and 
the necessary buying back by the bears has caused part of 
the advance. The upward movement is marked and general 
in South Africans. A great deal as to the future depends 
upon the attitude that President Krager is likely to assume, 
and opinion in this respect is hopeful. The release of the 
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two Uitlander prisoners who refused to petition for pardon 
is taken as an indication that Boer policy is becoming more 
reasonable, and that necessary concessions will be granted 
enabling working expenses to be considerably reduced and 
moving some of the lower-grade mines into the dividend- 
paying list. For our part, we cannot see much connection 
between the easy art of clemency and the more material 
concessions required, but that a better feeling prevails is 
evident. tand Mines and East Rands are the two 
which have been most active in the week, but the whole 
market looks firm, and it is believed that any shares 
selected now with ordinary discrimination are pretty sure 
to participate in the general advance which is expected. 
Even Germany is favourably impressed with the outlook, 
buying orders having come from that quarter freely. In 
mines other than South African the great feature is the rise 
in Coromandels, whieh because of an excellent report from 
the mine have risen more than any other shares in the 
Indian market, although these have all bean firm. Mount 
Lyells are being maa supported too, the orders to pur- 
chase coming principally from Glasgow and Adelaide. The 
syndicate formed for the support of Northern Territories 
shares seems to have come to an untimely end, but the 
shares have not suffered much. Among miscellaneous 
shares the feature has been the further decline in Harrod’s, 
owing to the Jubilee seat fiasco, and the anxiety in tea com- 
pany shares because of the earthquake. Judging from the 
reports received from the gardens, however, remarkably 
little damage appears to have been done. 


Prospectuses BerorE THE PUBLIC. 

The new-issue market still languishes, the company 
promoter evidently deeming that it would be waste of 
energy to attempt to induce the public to subscribe to any- 
thing but festivity just now. Presumably he knows his 
business, but it is reasonable to imagine that a prospectus 
isolated would have more chance of attracting the attention 
of the investor than when it appears at the same time as a 
great many others better than itself. As a matter of fact, 
one new issue has been dangling over the market during 
the week quite by itself, and that is the issue of £90,000 
four per cent. debenture stock, offered by the Epison anpb 
Swan Unrrep Exvecrric Ligut Company, Limirep. It will 
dangle until next Wednesday, but it is difficult to see what 
temptation the issue offers to investors. It is stated 
to be made not only for the purpose of 
redesming the existing 4} per cent. debentures, but also to 
provide for the rapidly growing business of the company ; 
the proportions in which the money is to be devoted, how- 
ever, not being given. As the four per cent. debentures 
already issued are not quoted in the official list, it is impos- 
sible to gauge accurately what the new onés are worth. The 
41 per cont. debentures are quoted, however, aud their price 
is only 1073. If the 43 per cent. are only worth 107}, 
the new four per cents. cannot possibly be worth par, which 
is the price at which they are offered.—The prospectus of 
the Unirep Kinepom Depenture Bank is not before the 
public in the proper way, but it is being privately cir- 
culated, and it is well, therefore, to point out that investors 
should have nothing whatever to do with the company. 
To go no deeper, unauthorised use is made of the name of 
Colonel Sir Edward T. Gourley, M.P., in the prospectus. 
He is described as a director, but he repudiates the 
description, and demands its withdrawal. 








REVIEWS. 


BLOTS ON VICTORIAN PROGRESS. 
The White Slaves of England. By R.H.SHerarpv. London: 
James Bowden. 

— other good results of the Jubilee is one which, 
4 we trust, may be permanent. The numerous literary sur- 
veys which have been made of the Queen’s reign have included 
surveys of the economic as well as the political condition of the 
people ; and from all quarters at last has come an emphatic 
admission that, instead of the poor becoming poorer as the rich 
have become richer, the poor have shared together with them 
in the great national increment. Even Mr. Sidney Webb, 
who might as a Socialist have been expected to ignore, 
if not to deny, any popular progress under the régime 
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of Capitalism, frankly proclaims the fact which we have 
just mentioned ; and it is to be hoped that it will be many 
years before the agitator will again be listened to, who endeav- 
ours to persuade the people that so long as society is constituted 
as it is at present, the poor will necessarily be sinking deeper 
into the abysses of want and slavery. Nothing, however, is 
complete in this world, not even Victorian progress ; and our 
satisfaction at what has been achieved will be not destroyed, 
but will, on the contrary, be fortified, because it will be sobered, 
if we reflect that for certain classes of British manual workers 
much remains to be done before we can flatter ourselves that, 
like the great majority of their fellows, they have been fairly 
started on the road of material progress. For this reason, Mr. 
Sherard’s White Slaves of England may be read at the present 
moment not without profit. The book is a study of the condi- 
tions of employment, and the wages, that prevail in the worst- 
paid or most unhealthy industries in the country. The 
workers whose unfortunate state Mr. Sherard has studied 
are the alkali workers of Widnes and St. Helens, the nail- 
makers of Bromsgrove, the slipper-makers and poor tailors of 
Leeds, the wool-combers of Bradford, the white-lead workers 
of Newcastle, and the chain-makers of Cradley Heath. 

The chapters in which Mr. Sherard deals with these various 
classes were originally published, he tells us, as articles in 
Pearson's Magazine, for which he wrote them at the order or 
suggestion of the proprietor. Their character is what might 
have been suspected from the circumstances of their composi- 
tion. Mr. Sherard obviously set out with the intention of 
discovering as much sensational misery as he could among 
the workers, and—we need hardly add—as much cruelty and 
injustice amongst the employers. If the text of his volume 
left us in any doubt as to this, it would be removed by the 
vulgar and gesticulating sentimentality of his preface, in 
which he tells us how the employers were in such dread of 
his eagle eyes and his fearless pen that they did all they 
could to keep him out of their premises, and how he yet 
inanaged to enter them with the intrepid cunning of a house- 
breaker. But, in spite of these follies, it cannot reasonably be 
doubted that a large amount of truth is mixed up with Mr. 
Sherard’s exaggerations ; and that there are still in England 
iuany industries the conditions of which call loudly for ameliora- 
tion. The wool-combers and the chemical workers appear 
to suffer mainly from the unhealthy nature of the industrial 
processes On which they are engaged ; and it is probably not 
beyond the resources of civilisation to regulate or improve 
these processes in such a way that their ill effects on the 
workers should be removed, or very much reduced. We are by 
10 means advocates of any unnecessary interference by 
Government in the conduct of industry ; but reasonable men 
must recognise that the rule of non-interference can be upheld 
only by allowing an immense number of exceptions; and 
chief among these exceptions must come those industries 
which tend to be unhealthy unless conducted with excep- 
tional care. We are bound, therefore, to admit that many 
parts of Mr. Sherard’s volume establish a primd-facie case 
for industrial legislation on behalf of classes whose welfare 
has been hitherto too much neglected. 

When Mr. Sherard passes from the unhealthine’s of certain 
employments to questions of low wages and long hours of 
work, although we feel that his statistics must be accepted 
with caution, as they have evidently been collected in a hap- 
hazard and hasty way, we still have reason to believe that there 
is much truth in his revelations ; but what truth there is in 
them has no value for the serious reformer. Mr. Sherard 
merely gives us the jottings of an excitable reporter. He 
seems absolutely destitute of the rudiments of economic 
knowledge ; and knows nothing of the conditions on which 
wages and hours of work depend. How helpless he is as a 
reasoner, and how untrustworthy as a reporter, may be gathered 
from the following very curious passage in his account of 
the Bromsgrove nail-makers. The working nail-makers, 
according to him, afford us the most tragic example in the 
country of the workman enslaved by the employer.— 

The industry of nail-making is profitable only to those who do 
not makethem. Tothis the luxurious houses and carriages of the nail- 
masters eloquently testify. And to become a nail-master requires neither 
knowledge, nor brains, nor capital. Anybody with a few pounds to start 
with can enter this business, for success in which apparently nothing is 
needed except an entire absence of the altruistic sense. 

Why, then, we ask, are the nail-masters so few, and the nail- 
workers so many? And if the condition of the latter is so 
miserable, why do they submit to it? Mr. Sherard would 
probably answer, were the question suddenly put to him, that the 
nail-worker was so poorly paid that the few pounds necessary 
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to start a man as a nail-master could not possibly be saved by 
him. If, however, we turn to the pages of his book, we find 
him admitting that the nail-workers at this moment, when their 
trade is exceptionally depressed, still manage to lay by a pound 
or two each year, as a resource in sickness; and that a few 
years ago their earnings were fifty per cent. more than they are at 
present. Obviously, then, if any nail-worker chose to do so, it 
would be possible for him now, and formerly it would have 
been quite easy, to save “the few pounds to start with” which 
is all that, according to Mr. Sherard, is economically necessary 
to convert the worker into a master. Why does each worker 
not become a master? Mr. Sherard, according to his own 
statements, can have but one answer. The nail-worker will 
not become a master, he will not lift himself and his famiiy 
out of misery, because he possesses “ the altruistic sense.” Will 
any sane man believe this of any distressed labouring populace 
—that their exceptional e¢énomie miseries are due to the 
fact that they are more “altruistic” than their employers ? 
Yet this is evidently the doctrine of Mr. Sherard ; and it 
is the only attempt we have been able to discover in his 
book to give any scientific explanation of the problems with 
which he deals. His facts, no doubt, are of more value than 
his philosophy ; but a man who is capable of such extreme 
folly in reasoning is not likely to prove even an intelligent 
witness as to facts. 


A NEW WORK ON DR. JOHNSON. 
Johnsonian Miscellanies. Edited by Georcre Brrkpeck Hit. 
Two volumes. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

A some men are specialists in physics, some in politics, 

some in metaphysics, and some in theology, so is Mr. 
Hill a specialist in Dr. Samuel Johnson. Dr. Johnson can 
hardly, perhaps, be called a very important subject ; yet, for 
all classes of readers, few subjects are more delightful. We 
ought, therefore, to be thankful when a student of Mr. Hill’s 
attainments is willing to consecrate his services and scholarky 
leisure to a work which—though doubtless it is, in a measure, 
instructive —will minister mainly to the amusement of reflec- 
tive idleness. He has already edited Johnson’s letters and 
Boswell’s Zife, and he now offers the world a collection of 
Johnsonian Miscellanies, which fill two bulky and exceedingly 
handsome volumes. The nature of this work will be best 
indicated by a brief synopsis of its contents. Of the five 
hundred pages or so which make up the first volume, a hundred 
and twenty-five are devoted to Dr. Johnson’s prayers and 
religious meditations ; sixteen to memoirs by Dr. Johnson of 
his own childhood ; about a hundred and forty to an essay ou 
his “ Life and Genius,’ by Arthur Murphy, originally pub- 
lished in 1792 ; while “‘ Aneedotes of the late Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., during the last twenty years of his life,’ by Hesther 
Lynch Piozzi, occupy something more than two hundred pages. 
With the exception of some thirty pages of Johnson’s letters, 
the second volume consists entirely of scattered anecdotes and 
criticisms of him and his writings, collected from no fewer 
than forty-seven authors, including Richard Cumberland, John 
Hoole, Hannah More, Bishop Percy, Adam Smith, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

A book of this kind, like Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
is emphatically a book not to be read through, but to be 
dipped into, and it is hardly possible to dip into it and to 
discover a dull page. Nor is its charm due to the text only, 
but to the elaborate and singularly amusing notes with which 
throughout the editor has explained and illuminated it. The 
part which, perhaps, will bear consecutive reading best is “ The 
Prayers and Meditations composed by Samuel Johnson.” 
These constitute a kind of spiritual autobiography ; and, in 
spite of passages which have often provoked a smile, their 
noble and pathetic simplicity will appeal to the minds of 
many, whilst even the most unsympathetic critic will find in 
them a valuable contribution to the science of human charac- 
ter. Dr. Johnson’s short memoirs of his own childhood con- 
tain a number of curious, though naturally trivial, incidents. 
In the Lent of the year 1712 his mother took him to London 
to be touched for the king’s evil by Queen Anne, and he 
describes how she and he were lodged by a bookseller in Little 
Britain, who assigned to them “a little dark room behind 
the kitchen, where the jack-weight fell through a hole in the 
floor, into which [ once slipped my leg.” 4 His account of his 
school life, his instruction in Latin grammar, and the course 
of examination with which each term concluded, is also 
interesting. Murphy's “Essay on Johnson’s Life and 
Genius” was originally published as an introduction to the 
edition of Johnson’s works which he edited, and which was 
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published, in twelve volumes, in 1792. Murphy was a friend of 
Johnson’s, and to him was committed, in consequence, a 
delicate and important mission. In the year 1762 the King 
determined to grant Dr. Johnson, then in the deepest poverty, a 
pension of £300 a year. Lord Bute, who was then a Minister, 
desired that Lord Loughborough should mention the matter 
to Dr. Johnson. “ But,” says Murphy, 

being well acquainted with him, and having heard much of his independent 
spirit, he did not know but his benevolence might be rewarded with a 
folio at his head. He desired the author of these Memoirs to undertake 
the task. This writer thought the opportunity of doing so mach good 
the most happy incident in his life) He went without delay to the 
chambers in the Inner Temple Lane, which, in fact, were the abode of 
wretcheduess. By short and studied approaches the message was dis- 
closed. Johnson made a long pause. He asked if it were seriously in- 
tended. He fell into a profound meditation, and his own definition of a 
pensioner occurred to him [i.¢., Pension. “An allowance made to any- 
one without an equivalent. In England it is generally understood to 
mean pay given to a State hireling for treason to his country.”] He was 
told that he at least did not come within the definition. He desired to 
meet next day, and dine at the Mitre Tavern. At that meeting he gave 
up all his scruples. Qn the following day Lord Loughborough conducted 
him to the Earl of Bate. The conversation that passed was in the even- 
ing related to this writer by Dr. Johnsen. He expressed his sense of His 
Majesty's bounty, and thought himself the more highly honoured, as the 
favour was not bestowed on him for having dipped his pen in faction. 
“ No, sir,” said Lord Bute. “ It is not offered youfor having dipped your 
pen in faction, nor with the design that you ever should.” 


Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Anecdotes ” were published in 1782. The whole 
of the first edition was exhausted in three days, and four editions 
were issued within a year of its first publication. The King 
sent for the book at ten o'clock one evening, but had to borrow 
a copy, as the publisher's stock was exhausted, and he sat up the 
whole night reading it. Certain people, however, were growing 
tired of Dr. Johnson. Hannah More was one of them, and 
another was Horace Walpole. “ Mrs. Piozzi, Boswell, and their 
hero,” he said, “ are the joke of the public;” and he added 
that the book was in itself “ wretched.” It is not perhaps sur- 
prising that Horace Walpole should pronounce this judgment. 
Johnson's temperament and manners were alike antipathetic 
to his own; and his dislike of the subject of the volume inclined 
him to find fault with its execution. Even Malone, however, 
complained that it was inaccurate, though he found it “ lively 
and entertaining.” And in this estimate the reader of to-day will 
agree with him. Mrs. Piozzi does not flatter her hero. She re- 
cords his outbursts of pointed petulance with as much zest as 
she records his wisdom. Of adistinguished lady in Wales, who 
received him with too little deference, he said she was “ like sour 
beer, the beverage of her own table, and the produce of the 
wretched country she lives in.” It would be hard to imagine 
Horace Walpole expressing his indignation thus, and it is easy 
to understand his aversion from a man who was capable of doing 
so. He might, however, for the sake of its wit, have pardoned 
another saying of Dr. Johnson’s, about a Scotch lady who had 
given him similar provocation—“ She resembles a dead nettle. 
Were she alive, she would sting ;”—and he would have accorded 
similar approval to the following retort to a person who, when 
Johnson observed that Scotland was a vile country, said, 
“ Well, sir, God made it.” “ Certainly he did,” replied John- 
son; “ but we must always remember that he made it for 
Scotebmen.” 

As we have said before, it is impossible to criticise anecdotes. 
One might as well pass a general judgment on the moral 
characters of a multitude. The seeond volume of Mr. Hill’s 
collection, therefore, lends its2lf to criticism even less readily 
than the first. The anecdotes and the criticisms it contains 
have been gathered by Mr. Hill, from pamphlets and magazine 
articles published during the last century. Amongst the most 
interesting are those collected by Miss Reynolds. She, too, is 
constrained to admit that Johnson’s manner had a harshness 
which had the effect of repelling many people ; and that “his 
uncivilised manner seemed to render every little indecorum or 
impropriety that he committed doubly indecorous and 
improper.”- Here, again, we have an excuse for Horace Wal- 
pole’s dislike of him, which seems, oddly enough, to have been 
shared by Adam Smith. The more, however, we realise these 
defects of Johnson's, the more clearly shall we realise how great 
must have been the charm of his conversation generally, and 
how commanding his individuality, seeing what, in spite of his 
defects, the position was which he occupied ; and the principal 
effect which these volumes will have on the minds of readers 
will be to increase their sense of his wit, his solid and versatile 
wisdom, his extraordinary common sense, and his encyclopedic 
knowledge ; whilst the likeness in style which pervades every 
record of his conversation is evidence of the accuracy of 
Boswell, through whom the world best knows it. Appended 
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to the anecdotes are twenty-three letters—among them 
several from Dr. Johnson to Richardson—which, Mr. Hill 
informs us, are published now for the first time. One of these 
letters, addressed to William Strahan, contains some interesting 
remarks on the subject of literary copyright. The book has 
an excellent index, and, under the title Dieta Philosophi, 
it includes a concordance of such of Dr. Johnson’s sayings as 
are not contained in the Dicta Philosophi at the end of the 
sixth volume of Mr. Hill’s edition of the Life. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 
Household Economics. By 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ECTURES on household life, its difficulties, trials, and 
possible, if improbable, victories, come strangely from 
Wisconsin. Where is Wisconsin? some of us may ask, and 
when we find out its geographical position we are still more 
surprised. It would seem as if the Great Servant Question, 
which so mightiiy af#eets our housewives, rages in a land 
which lies north of Chicago, south of Lake Superior, and west 
of Lake Michigan. Mrs. Campbell, as a lecturer, finds scope 
for her accomplishments in the University of this remote 
country, and states her case with a clearness born of actual, 
and for the most part melancholy, experience. The servant of 
Wisconsin seems to differ from her congener in London chiefly 
in being considerably rarer, and anyone who has studied 
household economics in the colonies will recognise the type. 
Mrs. Campbell begins with largely generalised views. She 
treats of the “structural and functional organisation 
of the household ; the essentials of each and their inter- 
dependence.” ‘Thence, after a chapter which might have 
been left out, as it consists mainly of truisms and postulates, 
which all accept, we come to the house. ‘“ What is a house?’ 
asks our author. The house, it seems, consists of three parts, 
each with its derivatives ;: namely, the kitchen, the parlour, or, 
as Mrs. Campbell spells it, “ parlor,’ and the bedroom. The 
house, we learn, is a growth; and as the soul grows, and it 
needs increase, “it reaches out in all directions for that fine: 
food on which the higher living must grow, and the house 
must, in the nature of things, shape itself to meet these ends. 
Therefore, the parlour (with its derivatives) includes, in the 
highest type of house, the larger parlour or drawing-room fo: 
the reception of “ companies of people, the reception-room, the 
library, the music-room, the picture gallery—all that makes 
up the widest beauty of living.” From all this we gather 
that they have extensive ideas in Wisconsin, remote as it seems 
tous. Mrs. Campbell believes more in cities than in the 
country. “The farmer's wife,’ she says, “goes mad in her 
isolation, silence, and Jack of stimulus, just as the citizen’s 
wife has nervous prostration under opposite conditions.” But, 
she adds, “these are economic evils, not due to city or 
country”; and so she goes on to speak of Venice, the new 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Florence, and especially the City 
Beautiful, “that dream city of the Great Fair foreshadowing 
what is to be.” 

The City Beautiful implies architecture, and architecture 
implies architects. Florence, Venice, and Damascus were not 
created by jerry-builders. Mrs. Campbell writes but sadly on 
this subject ; and no wonder, if things are no better in Wisconsin 
than they are in England. “In our American architecture, be 
its conditions what they may, the reading is but faintly hope- 
ful.” This is true: “Our haste, our wide invention and 
narrow execution, our short-sighted economy in essentials and 
low-bred profusion of cheap ornament, our laughable ignorance 
of the A BC of true art—all these may be seen in our archi- 
tecture.” The limitations imposed on architecture by the need 
of private houses for private families are well defined. A house 
ought to express individuality ; but it is limited by private 
means, and, lastly, by its uses. These are mainly three : 
eating, cooking, and cleaning. We want a dormitory, a 
lavatory, and, Mrs. Campbell says, adding a word to the great 
American language in which all her book is written, a 
cookatory. “The limitations of the private house present no 
small problem to the architect,” and we may express our 
opinion that, so far as the ordinary English architect is con- 
cerned, no serious attempt has been made to solve it since the 
days of Wren. By the way, at the end of this chapter there 
is a list of architectual authorities, which contains names 
unknown here. Who is “ Sir Charles Eastlake,” or “ Ferguson,” 
or “Hudson Trower”? We know them not. 

When Mrs. Campbell has duly caught her architect and 
built her house, she proceeds to its organism. There is much 
about ventilation ; but a love of fresh air is not to be taught 
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by precept. “Right here,” says Mrs. Campbell, in the purest 
transatlantic vernacular—* right here is where the position of 
woman has had a marked effect on the health of the race. 
Speaking broadly, she has about half as much fresh air as is 
enjoyed by her outgoing companion.” This is a new name for 
a husband—“ outgoing companion”—and may be added to 
“ cookatory ” in the American-English dictionary. A chapter 
on “ Decoration” shows that in Wisconsin, as here, a great 
many people wholly mistake the objects and scope of orna- 
ments on or in buildings. Mrs, Campbell is especially judicious 
in such sentences as these: “The pictures on our walls are 
used as decoration, and in that sense they are irregularly 
placed rectangles of varying proportions and disconnected 
‘colors’—about as poor a form of decoration as could be 
imagined.” Then: “When the lines and ‘colors’ in your 
house have no relation to each other, it is difficult to express 
the home feeling.” Again : “The educational value of a blank 
wall isa thing we shall know more about by-and-by, when 
household economics are rightly understood.” Moreover, 
“ while the housewives of America know no more of art than 
they do now, they will continue to raise the children of 
America in tasteless homes of discord and confusion.” We 
cannot follow Mrs. Campbell further through her admirable 
chapters on furnishing, household industries, nutrition, food, 
cleaning, and the great servant question. She is everywhere 
clear, sensible, and instructive ; but the Englishman of taste 
will recognise the advantages he enjoys in having been born and 
brought up in a country where beauty in old castles, houses, 
colleges, and even here and there old churches, though there 
are no old cathedrals left, is constantly present, and trains his 
mind without his suffering from housewives who “raise the 
children ” with no knowledge of art. 


THE GENIUS OF REVOLUTION. 


The French Revolution and English Literature. Lectures 
delivered in connection with the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion of Princeton University. By Epwarp Downen, 
LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Dublin. 


JROFESSOR DOWDEN stands very high among living 
critics, and this volume in our opinion ~worthily sustains 
his reputation but will not enhance it. The book was origin- 
ally composed as a series of lectures, and the best lectures are 
seldom very good literature. They have to aim midway 
between two excellences, the rhetorical and the literary, and 
art rejects compromises. No matter how a lecture is rehandled, 
nothing short of entire rewriting will get it out of the original 
key. That is one reason why this volume moves the reader to 
praise certainly, but not to enthusiasm. Another is the 
peculiar balance of Professor Dowden’s intellect and tempera- 
ment. Most of us would put him second among our critics, 
reserving the first place for a writer who shares our own 
personal aversions. If Professor Dowden has aversions, he 
conceals them; his business in criticism is exposition, and 
dealing, as he prefers to do, only with+those who have an 
established name in literature, he sets himself in each case to 
find out the merits of the author under discussion, and to 
disentangle what on the whole he has to say. Thus, he 
reviews here with unforced impartiality Burke and Burns, 
Southey’s Joan of Are and the Anti-Jacobin ; nor does he care 
to draw those sharp lines between the good and the mediocre in 
the achievement of any writer which so readily suggest them- 
selves to some minds. Only in one instance is constraint 
visible ; the praise of Byron, though rightly apportioned, seems 
to lack spontaneity, and surely to talk of him as a “ dethroned 
idol” begs the whole question of his position in literature. Is 
there any educated man who can say that his mind has not at 
some period of its development been affected by Byron’s influ- 
ence—if not by the romance, then by the cynicism ? 

The style of the book is characteristically level. Few 
passages stand out conspicuously, few estimates or comments 
are specially incisive; but none is capricious, hardly any 
provoke disagyement. And there is no lack of felicity in 
single phrases. Byron’s notorious over-estimate of Pope is 
explained by the attraction of unlikeness. “He was careless 
and splashy ; Pope strove to be exact and exquisite.” In the 
sentimental ethics of Sterne “ the first of duties was no longer 
to act aright but to be touched with a delicate distress.” (It is 
a pity that so neat an epigram should be spoilt by the some- 
what affected word “aright”; by such lapses Professor 
Dowden gets out of touch with living speech.) To take 
a longer extract, it would be impossible better to characterise 
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Godwin’s strange and repulsive individuality, and account for 
his extraordinary influence, than is done in these lines :— 


Such men as Godwin, narrowed in by a doctrinaire intellect, a con- 
tracted imagination, and the egoism of unwavering self-esteem, are 
dangerous. They have in them the material for the making of fanatics. 
It might be supposed that Godwin’s coldness of temperament—a cold 
which disappeared when his vanity was touched—would have saved him 
from fanaticism ; but as there is a fiery fanaticism of the passions, so 
there is a cold fanaticism of the idea. At another time his cumbrous 
speculations might have remained lifeless or inert ; the genius of revolu- 
tion gave them a vitality and energy which were not properly their own. 
From the heart of his icy doctrine there gleamed an iridescence of ex- 
travagant hopes, 





Perhaps in this comprehensive review, which, beginning with 
Hannah More and Sandford and Merton, ends with Byron 
and Shelley, nothing else is so good as this whole chapter wpon 
Godwin, the “ theorist of Revolution.” Shelley, it should be 
noted, is only touched upon in conclusion ; Professor Dowden 
has written out his whole mind upon that subject elsewhere. 
But hardly less interesting and certainly not less just is the 
estimate of Burke. What the whole revolutionary movement 
from Rousseau downwards lacked so conspicuously, historical 
thought and feeling, Burke as pre-eminently possessed. Hence, 
in dislike for the abstract political logic of the day, which 
treated of men merely as mathematical units, undistinguished 
by race or by history, he declaimed against political metaphysics. 
But it is not hard to show that if he was against revolution he 
was steadfast for reform, and that beneath his oratory there lay 
a logic and a philosophy at least as soundly based as those of his 
opponents. Where he was unsound, the flaw arose from insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the facts; but reasoners of. Godwin’s 
school were not mistaken as to facts, they ignored them. It 
is needless to restate Professor Dowden’s lucid expositions : 
a reviewer who finds nothing to disagree with has no more to 
do but commend a book every page of which proves the 
author’s complete mastery of the wide and complicated subject 
which he handles with such apparent ease. 


THE MIND OF THE BRUTE, AND OF MAN. 
Halit and Instinct. By C. Luoyp Morgan. Edward Arnold. 


r PHE study of animal psychology, upon which Mr. Lloyd 

Morgan has been engaged for some years, and of which 
the present volume is the latest result, is not, we are afraid, a 
very profitable line of enquiry. The path which he is at- 
tempting to follow is an eminently thorny one, beset with 
many pitfalls, and provided with innumerable blind alleys. 
There is an initial difficulty to be overcome before the 
subject can be entered upon at all—which the author is 
perhaps a little disposed to under-rate. Before enquiring 
into mental processes and attempting to differentiate instinct 
from intelligence, we must clearly consider the sense- 
organs themselves, The retina of birds shows certain struc- 
tural differences from the retina of man; the cells contain 
little coloured globules; and it seems a fair inference 
that vision is at least not precisely similar in both. Yet 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s experiments assume what is practically 
an identical way of seeing things. If the sight be different 
even in the smallest detail, it appears hardly disputable 
that the mental vision also is different; yet the author 
sees in certain actions of birds which he fed with various kinds 
of food evidence of perfectly human expression of feeling. It 
is not quite so bad to do this as to see, as a certain naturalist 
did, the expression of varied and complicated emotions in the 
rigid face of a spider. Still, we think that Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan is on treacherous ground, where the going must be 
not only exceedingly slow but also highly dangerous. 

It is mainly with the sense of sight that the experiments 
detailed in the earlier portion of the book are concerned. Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan repeated a number of experiments similar to 
those which have been so often made upon the palatability or 
unpalatability of brightly or soberly-coloured insects. His 
conclusions are, however, we must admit, not so absurdly 
anthropomorphic as those of some of his predecessors. The 
current belief, crudely perhaps, but not, we think, unfairly put, 
is that a callow chick can distinguish almost at once and with 
accuracy by its pattern an insect that is noxious in some 
way, whether by virtue of its sting or by its taste. It avoids 
such insects, and is taken in by other really palatable insects 
which have a certain likeness to them. Thus the bee-fly escapes 
by reason of its likeness toa hive bee. With perverted ingenuity, 
a well-known writer of the day proposed to put the cart before 
the horse, and to classify the intelligence of the animals con- 
cerned by the degree of likeness between the mimicked and 
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animicking insects upon which they were in the habit of prey- 
ing. Mr. Lloyd Morgan dogs not go so far as this ; indeed, he 
could not very well, in the face of experiments which showed 
that the chick of a moorhen ate up without the slightest hesi- 
tation a wasp—the very best instance of “ warning colours ”— 
and then proceeded to devour with equal avidity a Volucella, 
which mimicks a wasp to the life. The conclusion at which he 
arrives is not so definite as that reached by those naturalists to 
whom reference has been made. Mr. Lloyd Morgan cautiously 
infers that after unpleasant experiences with a bee a small bird 
avoids practically anything which is large and buzzes. Such 
timidity as this must lead to awkwardness in real life. In 
countries where “bees and things with stings and wings ” 
abound there would be apt to be a perpetual state of fast not 
conducive to survival, and the natural result would be surely 
a less delicate palate. But in these days of such marked certi- 


‘tude in scientific theories, it is.gratifying to meet with a 


more hazy statement of views. 
We have heard a great deal—far too much, some persons may 
think—about the non-inheritance of acquired characters. Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan studies in one chapter the question of the inherit- 
ance of habits. Many singular and unintelligible habits are men- 
tioned for the purpose of illustration, but none more bewildering 
than the way of a certain South American bird, the Motmot. 
This bird, which is often to be seen in the parrot house at the 
Zoological Gardens, has a few “racquet-shaped” feathers in 
its tail; the descriptive name is derived from the fact that 
-a number of the barbs of the feather are torn off by the bird, 
thus producing a narrow stem with an oval expansion at the 
extremity. Why the motmot should employ its leisure in so 


.purposeless an activity is one of those problems which have 


not been solved. But the author is not so much concerned 
with suggestions as to the meaning of the action as to prove 
that the habit, whatever it may mean, is handed down from 
generation to generation of motmots. On the theory of 
Natural Selection, it is at least intelligible that an animal 
should perpetuate a useful way of doing things as well as an 
advantageous set of organs for doing them with. But, brought 
face to face with so inexplicable an hereditary habit, one is 
compelled to pause before crediting Nature with so keen an 
eye—to speak humanly—to the welfare of her creatures. Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan, however, is not convinced of the soundness of 
the opinion that acquired habits are transmissible. | The 
evidence is not, he considers, overwhelming, though it may be 
sufficient to allow us “to accept provisionally the view that 
advantageous habits ” are “ indirectly due to natural selection.” 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan is not the only naturalist who has been 
baffled by the ways of the cuckoo. So long ago as 1788 Jenner 
noted the way in which this gizzard-fretting and unfaithful 
bird evaded the duties of maternity. In 1866 the fact that the 
bird layed its egg first and then conveyed it in its beak to a 
suitable nest was observed through a telescope. Earlier still 
another important fact was hinted at. ‘Elian wrote that the 
cuckoo deposited its egg in the nest of a bird whose eggs 
resembled its own in colour and markings. This statement 
was, as Professor Newton has pointed out, far too wide ; 
but it contained the germ of an important and curious 
truth. Itis now held that a given cuckoo as a rule affects 
the nest of a definite species of bird ; and that a detection of 
its eggs, if too glaringly unlike those of the selected and un- 
willing host, leads to their forcible extrusion from the nest ; 
hence those cuckoos whose eggs are most like those of the 
host survive and give rise to offspring with similarly coloured 
eggs. Mr. Lloyd Morgan does not accept this current 
though difficult explanation. From information supplied by 
specialists, he obtained the answer of an emphatic “ No” to 
his question concerning the truth of the popular view. Mr. 
‘Lloyd Morgan would apparently put down the habit rather 
to a lack of intelligence than to any inherited effect of original 
intelligence. The bird, like many other of the lower forms of 
birds, deposited its eggs on the ground and has only just begun 
to emancipate itself from this primitive way of doing things. 

It will be gathered from what we have said that Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s experiments deal largely with birds. This is the 
case, though a few observations are derived from his study of 
young mammalia. The final chapter attacks the knotty 
matter of “Heredity in Man.” Here Mr. Morgan will 
challenge criticism considerably more than in the rest of the 
book. He is disposed to disagree with those writers on 
human iaculties who assert that-there is much of instinctive 
hereditarily-acquired action in the ways of man. He quotes 
the modern variant of the old suggestion that children if 
left to themselves would converse in Hebrew. The child, 
says Weismann in effect, does not perhaps talk Hebrew, but 
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it “babbles.” And furthermore this babbling is in the form 
of articulate syllables, with the proper vowels and consonants. 
This fact has been claimed by both parties—by those who 
assert and by those who deny that speech is an inherited 
habit. It isa striking instance of the common expression of 
belief that a given set of facts will support any theory. Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan points out the contrast between men and beasts 
—that in the lives of the latter mental evolution holds a sub- 
servient position. Yet paleontology seems to tell a different 
tale. The small brain—particularly the minute cerebral hemi- 
spheres—is a characteristic which bird, dinosaur, and mammal 
had in common in that distant period which we term “ meso- 
zoic”;and it has been justly pointed out that in those crea- 
tures no less than in man brain wins in the long run. In man, 
however, the mental faculties have to a large extent realised 
the desire of “ Mr. Rose,” and have done away with natural 
selection and evolution. Not only does natural selection fail 
in advancing man—witness the care that is taken of the sick, 
and philanthropy in general—but even sexual selection does 
not always act in the way that it should. The author practi- 
cally admits that neither men nor women are selected in every 
case for conspicuous beauties of body or mind. But here he 
flourishes a red rag, or—to combine the metaphors suitable to 
the case—draws a red herring across the path, and we cannot 
follow him into an inviting subject for discussion. If, then, 
natural and sexual selection have become effete as instruments 
of progress, how are we to explain the progressive develop- 
ment of the human race? In the first place, Mr. Lloyd Morgan 
is not quite sure that there is a progressive development at 
all—he appears to think that we are inferior to our fore- 
fathers, and soon to have a still more vitiated progeny. 
Secondly, the subordination of natural selection implies a de- 
crease of human faculty ; and its diminished use tends to 
hinder its hereditary transmission. Therefore, remarks the 
author in the concluding sentence of his exceedingly interesting 
volume, “a discussion of heredity in man confirms the infer- 
ence drawn from the study of abit and instinct in some of the 
lower animals.” 


HOW EUROPE IS GOVERNED. 
Government and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. 
LAWRENCE LoweLL. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘NRITICISM by a cultivated American on the affairs of the 

/ Qld World is valuable because it anticipates the verdict 
of posterity. Among recent American writings dealing with 
European subjects, Mr. Lowell’s study of the forms of Govern- 
ment adopted by our continental neighbours is among the 
most valuable. Philosophic investigation into the phenomena 
of political parties is rarer thy the subject deserves. M. 
Dupriez’s work on the subject preceded the publication of Mr 
Lowell's book. The subject, however, is approached from a 
different direction. M. Dupriez deals primarily with the 
Ministers, and treats of political parties only so far as they 
affect the Ministers’ authority. Mr. Lowell is concerned in the 
first instance with the parties themselves, and regards Minis- 
terial position only in its bearing on the state of parties. 
Much discussion has taken place as to whether political parties 
are a good or an evil. Such discussion is futile. Political 
party is a fact in the sense that the winds and the tides are 
facts. The manifestations of all three should be studied ; but it 
is waste of time to debate whether wind, or tide, or party is good 
or evil. In Venice, for example, the absence of factions or 
parties prevented the State from falling into anarchy as the 
other Italian republics fall. In England, Parliamentary Govern- 
ment has not only been possible, but successful, because the 
rivalry of two strong parties enabled the people to keep a 
check in the last century upon the Crown, and in the present 
upon the Minister. The decay of the Liberal party is danger- 
ous to the Empire, because it removes the healthy check of a 
vigilant and competent alternative to the existing Ministry. In 
France, the subdivision of parties and their “ vermiculation,’ 
as Milton calls it, into groups, have prevented the Parliamentary 
system from succeeding. In Germany, the group system has 
been a constant obstacle to popular Government, hindered, 
however, by other and more prominent impediments of another 
kind. In Italy, the group system has prevailed to such an 
extent that the Constitutional spirit expressed by a freely 
elected Parliament is replaced by constant warfare between 
opposing factions. 

Although Mr. Lowell has written or compiled a dry book, 
one that the general reader will not greedily devour, the 
two volumes are closely packed with information on the 
mechanism of modern Government that is by no means dull. 
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The treatment of each country begins with a description of its 
chief institutions ; this is followed by a sketch of its recent 
history ; and finally an attempt is made—we use the author's 
somewhat awkward phrase—“ to find the causes of the con- 
dition of party life.” In the present year of jubilation over 
British progress and wealth, the slavish imitation by our neigh- 
bours of the salient features of the British constitution would 
be flattering to our vanity. Every European state which has 
adopted a constitution on the English model, as the Japanese 
people adopted frock-coats and full skirts, has borrowed the 
plan of two Chambers, the restriction of financial initiative to 
the electors, and the principle of Ministerial responsibility. 
The perusal of these volumes shows how little the form of 
(jovernment affects the happiness of a people. Constitutional 
Government is breaking down all over the world, and so far 
from being on its trial—a statement for which the Prince 
Consort was bitterly attacked nearly half a century ago— 
its failure is visible, and threatens to be complete. More 
convineing proof of the truth of this proposition could not be 
supplied than by Mr. Lowell's volumes; which we commend 
both to the student and the general reader. 


THREE STUDIES IN RELIGION. 


An Introduction to the History of Religion. By Frank Byron 
Jevons, M.A., Litt. D. London: Methuen & Co. 


The Buddhist Praying Wheel. A collection of material 
bearing on the symbolism of the wheel and circular move- 
ments, in custom and religious ritual. By Witiram 
Simpson, R.I., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S8. London; Macmillan 
& Co. 

The Preaching of Islam. A history of the propagation of the 
Muslim Faith. By T. W. Arnoxp, Bae Professor of 
Philosophy, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, India. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 

AY foe JEVONS’ Introduction to the History of Religion, 

A though it cannot fail to interest the student of folk-lore 

and anthropology, appeals to a much wider circle. To those 

who desire to have in a summarised form the result of recent 
investigation in these fields, so treated as to allow an estimate 
of their bearing on religious problems, and to form a connected 
history of early religion, in the belief that the interests of truth 
and religion are fundamentally identical, the book is invaluable. 

‘The materials of the treatise are not original : indeed,Mr. Jevons 

acknowledges this plainly. He lays Prof. Robertson Smith and 

Mr. Frazer under special contribution for method and fact ; 

but the spirit is peculiarly his own, and it is this that lends the 

book its charm and power. In the common treatment of this 
subject the ordinary reader, while gratefully receiving the facts, 
is only too often inclined to regard the treatment of them and 
the inferences and premises introduced as being due to 
conjecture about an unrecorded past by “ the scientific use of 
the imagination”; and though there are some cases where such 
apprehensions will be raised in even this book, the general 
drift is unaffected by them and by its common-sense and 
robustness of thought approaches irresistibility. ‘he book is 
not furnished with an analysis ; but the place of this is taken 
by a very adequate outline of the argument, which carries the 
reader clearly along the line of the writer far better than most 

analyses. The chapters are notltoo long ; technical terms (e.., 

“ Taboo”) are explained, so that a reader who is not a student in 

anthropolozy is not bewildered ; illustrations are not multiplied 

beyond need, as is too often the case with such handbooks ; and 
the argument is excellently continued throughout. Under Mr. 

Jevons’ leading, the reader to whom “Taboo ” and “ Totemism’’ 

are but floating and indistinct terms, gains a precise idea of 

their nature and extent, and of the eonditions under which 
they have affected human life and society, and themselves 
declined in power. He draws out, in his short chapters, the 
conservative effect of Taboo on early life, and the relation of 

Totemism to the clan and the nation and to civilization, in a 

way that lasts throughout the book: there is no forgetting it. 

To many readers the idea of “idolatry” will probably be 

completely transformed by his chapters on Sacrifice and all 

connected with it. Specially admirable is his treatment of 

Monotheism, and the vexed question of its origin. The 

presumptions on which is based the theory of its evolution 

from polytheism are clearly stated, but Mr. Jevons sets against 
them considerations based not merely on the unique character 
of Jewish monotheism, and on the “ unorganic ” character of 
religion, but also on the observed character and history of 

polytheism and primitive religion, in a way that shows how a 

primitive revelation supplies the scientific solution. Apropos 

of this subject, Mr. Jevons might have referred to the explicit 
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tradition among the Jews, both in the Bible and elsewhere, of 
their extraction from a polytheistic stock: it is at least as 
valuable as the other evidence adduced. In the closing 
considerations on the evolution of Belief (which require closer 
reading than the rest of the book) Mr. Jevons deals in the 
most balanced way with consciousness, reason and faith, 
religious faith, the presence of special difficulties in religious 
faith and the consequent constant effort of will, emotion, and 
the fact that religious belief was never altogether of the nature 
of fear, and devoid of enjoyment. 

No student of the Bible can afford to dispense with this 
handbook. It will promote an intelligent appreciation of the 
Bible far more than the majority of detailed commentaries, and 
is of special service at the present day. 

One word for the Index. A glance at “ Monotheism,” 
“ Sacrifice,” “ Sacrificial Meal,” and “ Totemism” will show 
that itis far more than a series of references, but frequently 
contains outlines of the treatment of particular subjects. A 
geographical index would also be most serviceable in an Jntro- 
duction of this character, for it is not every reader who will be 
able to locate the Thlinkets, the Kookies, the Waralis of 
Konkan, the Monitarris, the Negritos, or Luzon, Mechoachan, 
Nias. The frequent references to authorities quoted con- 
stantly help, but do not remove the need of such an Index. 

Mr. Simpson’s Zhe Buddhist Praying Wheel is a more 
particular study of one feature of primitive religion. It is the 
fruit of thirty-five years’ study and collection of material bear- 
ing on the symbolism of the “ wheel” and circular movements 
in custom and religious ritual. The sun itself and its orderly 
irresistible motion, producing every good thing and being the 
apparent cause or origin of material welfare, naturally found 
expression in the primitive religions ; and as this physical idea 
passed into the moral one, both it and its symbols assumed the 
significance of law in general, and of all that is right, regular, 
good, and true. It is the evidence of this that has so long 
occupied Mr. Simpson, and his study presents the evidence 
in a most attractive form, while theorising is conspicuously 
absent. 

His evidence is drawn from Asia, Africa, and Europe. It 
is strange that America has no contribution to make (though 
we believe “‘ Gilgals” are not unknown in the Western States). 
The symbolism is now—naturally—most fully to be seen in 
Asia and the Far East : in the “ Praying” or rather “ Prais- 
ing ” or “ Adoring” wheel (for the full meaning of which a 
knowledge of the Mantras or formule of adoration contained 
in it, and the Mantra repeated during its use, is necessary), 
in the circular movements, in all of which the centre is kept on 
the right hand, and the circular form of cells and temples 
found throughout Tibet, Mongolia, China, and Japan. Though 
the symbolism is earlier by centuries than Buddhism, it is 
through Buddhism that it is best known, both in its physical 
and in its moral significance. In Egypt it obtained very limited 
and questioned development, the more striking when it is 
remembered that RA was the chief Egyptian Deity. In 
Mohammedanism it is well known in the Moslem ritual of 
circling the sacred stone at Mekkah and Jerusalem—the 
tawaf ; but in the tawaf at Mekkah the unique feature occurs 
of a movement with the /eft hand at the centre, of which no 
solution is yet accepted. In Judaism there is ample biblical 
evidence, and Mr. Simpson certainly throws light on such well- 
known passages as those about Gilgal, Jericho, and the 
vision of Ezekiel. May not this contain the solution of the 
expressions in 1 Sam. xvi. 11 (Heb.) and Ps. xxvi. 6%? We 
should like to know if Mr. Simpson has considered in this con- 
nection the strange term in 8. James iii. 6 (wheel of nature). 
Among the Greeks the magnificent passage from Plato pre- 
fixed to the preface alone would be enough as evidence of the 
moral idea ; add to this the Vision of Er, and the presence of 
the Svastika, the cruciform or “ three-legged ” symbol of the 
wheel (the symbol of the Isle of Man and Sicily) found in the 
form of the name of Mesembria on the coins of that town, and 
on the breast of the Apollo on the Vase in the Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum in Vienna. The English student may see 
in the Black Gate Museum at Newcastle evidence of the 
presence of the symbol among the Romans, e.g., in the Caer- 
vornan figure (No. 55), the Risingham stone (118), the House- 
steads stone (174), and the Rutchester altar (46). For our 
own country the evidence is surprisingly abundant—from 
the “Cathach ” of Columba’s time, to the Scotch widdershins 
and “ detsuls” known from the novels of Scott and the in- 
numerable local customs still current. Even in the Christian 
Church the survival is probably to be seen in movements 
in such ceremonies as the Pope’s Mass at St. Peter’s, the 
Russian Marriage, and the Austrian Coronation. The great 
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antiquity of the symbol in the West is illustrated by the 
amulets of the symbol found in England and the Swiss Lake 
dwellings. 

No reader should omit the excellent concluding summary, 
and the interesting additional notes in the Appendix. Many 
of the illustrations come from sketches made by the author. 

It must be remembered in reading the book that while there 
is abundant evidence of the origin of the various “ wheel” 
symbols and symbolic actions and of their wide spread, the 
evidence of the connection between them and moral ideas is 
necessarily scanty. In this case, however, the evidence such 
as is afforded by the very terminology of Buddhism, the 
passage in Plato (Legg, x. 897), and Ps. xix. is decisive ; and 
we owe Mr. Simpson a debt of gratitude for a study which 
has shown the early and widespread conviction among men 
not only that order is an attribute of the Divine, but also of 
its beneficence. 

It is the fault of intelligent Englishmen themselves if at 
the present day they are ignorant ofthe nature, spread, claims, 
and effect of Mohammedanism. A book like Professor Arnold’s 
cannot fail to awaken in the English Christian a profound 
sense of the enormous task yet confronting the Christian 
Church in the power of Islam. In Islam alone—to say nothing 
of other religious systems—is presented an antagonist, which 
is at the present day alive, missionary, and spreading, with 
173,000,000 adherents, every one of whom, like Christians, ought 
to be a missionary force. Professor Arnold’s book, carefully 
read, will also promote that considerate and wise treatment 
of that faith for which the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
pleaded. Not that the book, taken alone, suffices for a true 
grasp of the inherent missionary power of Islam. The writer 
claims to give “A history of the propagation of the Muslim 
Faith.” So far as the historical outline of incidents goes he is 
exhaustive, clear, and enthusiastic. He gives fair prominence 
to the Puritan-reactionary aspect of primitive Mohammedan- 
ism, and the spiritual and political decadence of the Eastern 
Empire in his account of its earliest days. He has the ad- 
vantage of long residence as a Professor of the Mohammedan 
Anglo- Oriental College of Aligarh, and so is qualified to 
express the attractiveness and satisfying nature of the Faith. 
He claims that Islam is to be tested by its ideal in nature and 
method rather than by the accidents and circumstances of its 
spread. In particular, he claims to attempt a just treatment 
of the “ simplicity” of the Muslim Faith, and of its propaga- 
tion by peaceful effort, rather than by the sword. He writes 
a record of missionary effort and not a history of persecutions. 
And he points to the well-known influences attending Islam in 
central and western Africa as vindicating its claims to being a 
civilising and elevating power. 

So far as its limited scope goes this learned treatise is most 
valuable. But, after all, it is a limited account of the propaga- 
tion of Islam. Can any “histery of the propagation of the 
Muslim Faith” be adequate, which does not record the use 
of the sword as fully as that of preaching? It is surely 
vain to put this by as an accident and innovation paralleled 
in the history of Christianity. Has the Christian Church, 
as a matter of fact, a record of violence to be compared with 
that of Islam, from the earliest days to the Lebanon massacres 
of 1860, and even more recent times—continuous, and author- 
ised by its legists? Anyone who will read Professor Arnold’s 
pages will see, in its lines, and between them, that though 
deprecated in the Koran, the use of the sword is practically a 
continuous element in Islam. And as a matter of history 
alone, in such a history it should receive fuller treatment. We 
should have liked, also, a fuller account of the persuasiveness 
of Islam. It is true that Mohammedanism wins by its 
“simplicity” and the chief features thereof are well known 
“ Milk for babes” in all things. But does this “simplicity” 
inelude also a low ideal? Does it not, in this case, include the 
neglect of the spiritual element in man? It is true, Islam 
claims to need no priest ; but does it not ignore the sense of 
sin and craving after “atonement”? It is true that it is so 
“simple ” that all its demands can be perfectly and completely 
performed, but does it satisfy that power and desire of pro- 
gress of the whole being which is man’s highest prerogative ? 
It claims to be altogether “ rationalistic ;” but does it satisfy 
that sense of present limited power which drives a man to 
seek to see in his religion something greater than man—in its 
promises and working out—even mystery and contradiction— 
the very presence of what is perplexing and irreconcilable as 
an evidence of its divine nature? Is “ simplicity” in a religion 
a great attribute, after all? 

The book is a perfect mine of information and reference as 
to the historic and geographical spread of Mohammedanism. 
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It contains good maps, and list of authorities, and an 
eloquent synchronological table. It is an attempt to secure 
justice to the peaceful means employed in the spread of Islam. 
But it bears ample evidence of other means, and must be 
regarded as a study of only one aspect of the history of the pro- 
pagation of the Muslim Faith. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Dear Faustina. By Ruopa Broventon London: Bentley. 


MES RHODA BROUGHTON, our delineator par excel- 
4 lence of idyllic love and beautiful English gardens, has of 
late, we regret to observe, chosen to leave the fields of romance 
in which she walked so pleasantly, and has set her heart on the 
analysis of certain sordid aspects of modern social life, whose 
theatre is the dreary metropolis, with its dingy flats and arid 
streets. She has been bitten with a desire to present the New 
Woman to us—the New Woman who has by this time become 
an old story to the readers of the London sixpenny journals. 
Where the New Woman comes in, we may say, Love flies out 
at the window, and that is a pity, since it was in the delinea- 
tion of the more innocent varieties of the tender passion, and 
the troubles incident to its course, that Miss Broughton ex- 
celled. In her last novel but one the heroine was a novelist, 
whose chief concern throughout are the affairs of literature, 
not those of the heart. She was less interesting in consequence. 
In the work before us the passion of love is almost entirely elimi- 
nated, and we are required to interest ourselves in the very 
strong schwdrmerei, as the Germans put it, of one woman for 
another. Alethea Vane is devoted to “ Dear Faustina,” and 
Mr. John Drake plays a very small part indeed in the novel, 
whose whole tragedy is Alethea’s very severe disillusionment. 
Faustina Bateson is a well-presented type of the oft-satirised 
Pioneer woman. Her habits and her haunts are carefully 
described. There is no difficulty in distinguishing the locale 
of the following : 

The tea party—a weekly one—is held at a club lately started with the 
object of aiding needy young women writers of reforming views; and if 
to this latter class have been added as members a few fine ladies, who 
find its incendiary principles and risky discussions titillating, the original 
element still predominates. . . . Ledies whose gallant feathers and care- 
ful heads show them to be mere butterfly spectators of the fray, and 
those others whose wildly cropped, grizzled hair, and super-manly coats 
and waistcoats point them out as the nucleus and core—the female “Old 
Guard,” as it were—of the army of advance. 


In spite of the strong local colour, of the vivid presentment 
of Faustina, with her iron nerves, fortitude, and “diet, as 
of a monkey in the tropics,” the whole skit gives the impres- 
sion of having been done from the outside. It is too farcical 
to be real, and we cannot help wishing that Miss Broughton 
had stuck to her gardens and her sweet, irresponsible, 
loving women. She is not at her ease in Faustina’s flat, or in 
East End slums, and her descriptions have all the over-em- 
phasis and irrelevance of the brilliant amateur. And is it 
worth chronicling—the small beer of the Pioneer Club, the 
early follies of philanthropic girlhood, the storm in the teacup 
that blows over at the end of a volume and leaves the heroine 
free to begin her real life ? It is not worthy of Miss Broughton’: 
talent. 


The tee gg of One. By E. A. Rowtanps. London: Kegan 
aul. 


There is no fault to find with this novel, either where gram- 
mar is concerned or morals are ; but it is absolutely without 
illumination. We steadily refuse to feel any interest in 
George Thurso, and his brother’s wife Sheila, in his own wife 
Zillah, and Lord Courtfield, who tries to run away with Zillah, 
and is talked out of it by the good Helen Crawshaw. Their 
comings and goings are chronicled in extenso, family arrange- 
ments canvassed down to the remotest contingency ; but it all 
leaves us cold. Miss Rowlands herself writes with conviction, 
with earnestness. To her, no doubt, her characters live ; but 
her style lacks the dramatic touch which would bring them 
vividly to the mind of her readers, 


A Great Lie. By W. H. Cuesson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Edmund was a cripple and a fishermen’s son ; but he “ wanted 
to be beautiful, so that he might have the mastery of pleasure.” 
So when there entered to him the eidolon of a handsome 
gentleman who had been recently shipwrecked on that very 
strand, who offered him the beautiful body that he was obliged 
to abandon, Edmund accepted it, and, casting off the slough of 
the fisherman’s son, became a tall, straight-limbed cynic. He 
could not act the part successfully, and “people were wroth 
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with what they saw of clotted clay between the seams of the 
Great Lie.” ‘The lady who had loved the first Edmund did 
not get on so well with the “ Deformed Transformed,” and she 
it is who determines Edmund to recover his own vile body 
and cease to be a Lie. Here is a passage which bears on 
the situation. If the reader can make sense of it, he may be 
able to swallow and understand the rest of Mr. Chesson’s and 
Edmund's philosophy :— 

Love the illuminator, in whose charity of vision there is nothing com- 

parable with the highest good—which for immortals is the only aim—with- 
drew the powerto tempt from every falsehood that the occasion might 
suggest. 
Edmund, the fisherman’s son, during his tenancy of Edmund 
the eynic’s body, inspires several serious passions: among 
others, that of a lady who, “ heedless of etiquette,” takes off her 
right hand glove ere saying farewell, that she might feel his in- 
dividuality more keenly. Edmund walks rapidly away, crying 
‘“‘Husks, husks!” His behaviour is as obscure as his philo- 
sophy, and we are not surprised to find him presently “ fallen 
into atramentous depths of himself” with a lady “who isn’t a 
lady,” and “ hives in a house that is not a villa.” So Edmund 
weeps. Why? It is hardly worth while to wade through this 
mass of pretentious nonsense to find out. 


The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. By Dick Donovan. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 

The writer subscribing himself “Dick Donovan” enjoys 
a certain reputation for “detective stories,” as the long list 
appended to this present work attests. Michael Dane- 
vitch, “of the Russian secret service,” is that useful 
clothes peg for tales of daring and adventure, “a man who 
has had more to do with unravelling political crimes than any 
living being, and a friend to governments, of which not one 
but at some time or other had availed itself of his services.” 
That he possesses the undiplomatic gift of extreme garrulity is 
all the better for us readers—though it is not a quality that 
would have endeared him to the aforesaid governments. But 
the curious reader is delighted to hear the full and compromis- 
ing details of “the mysterious disappearance of a million 
roubles,” and of “The Fate of Vissilo Ivanoff,” and “How 
Peter Treskin was J.ured to Doom.” He must have no preju- 
dices in favour of style or grace of diction : a plain tale plainly 
told is the sum of “ Mr. Dick Donovan’s” endeavour, 


My Run Home. By Rotr Botprewoop. London: 
Macmillan. 

tolf Boldrewood is as fluent as of yore, but not so interest- 
ing. His material is used up, we fear, and each successive book 
that comes from his pen serves but to demonstrate the fact 
more clearly. Robbery Under Suns was a good book of its 
kind—even excellent. Zhe Miner's Right was weaker, but 
still interesting. Since then the stream has flowed copiously 
as ever, but with a lamentable falling-off in quality. My Run 
Home is a mere dumping-ground for the author’s opinions on 
the British Isles. He has made himself the hero of his own 
story, if story it can be called ; and, perhaps in consequence 
of this, his language rises at times to extraordMary heights of 
grandiloquence. Mr. Boldrewood is by turns melodramatic 
and ultra-sentimental, and neither mood sits easily upon him. 
He has also a peculiar habit of breaking off his chapters 
arbitrarily, sometimes in the middle of a conversation, but 
even this bold device fails to lend his work more than a 
fictitious interest. The book is long, inflated, and dull. There 
are few traces in it of the hand that drew Captain Starlight. 


Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 

Mrs. Alexander is a writer of considerable experience, and 
the book before us bears signs of having been written by an 
experienced novelist. That is to say, it is machine-made 
fiction, of the sort that any competent hand could turn out 
with very little expenditure of time, trouble, and thought. 
In all its two hundred and ninety odd pages there is not to be 
found one original or striking situation, scarcely one sentence 
that is well-turned or cleverly expressed. Mrs. Crichton 
is unhappily married ; Norman Adair loves her ; his path is 
smoothed by the inevitable accident to the brutal husband, 
and—that is all. 


The Philanderers. By A. E. W. Mason. London: 
Macmillan. 


Mr. Mason continues to improve. The Philanderers is short 
and slight ; it is perhaps little more than a sketch; but it is 
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remarkably well done, and will certainly not detract from the 
reputation of the writer of Morrice Buckler. Indeed, it displays 
Mr. Mason’s talents in another quarter, for we have here, in 
place of historical romance after Mr. Stanley Weyman, a modern 
comedy of manners after Mr. Anthony Hope. The Philanderers 
has a good many points in common with Zhe God in the Car, 
but it is by no means a slavish imitation. All the characters 


. live ; they are well contrasted ; and the dialogue is never dull. 


Perhaps the finish is a little unsatisfactory ; to speak plainly, 
there is no finish at all to the story ; but that does not prevent 
the studies of Drake, the explorer, Mallinson, the dreamer, 
and the other characters of this charming little book, from 
being at once interesting and convincing. Both the ladies— 
Clarice and Mrs. Willoughby—are well drawn. In fine, 7’he 
Philanderers is a book to read. 


The Folly of Pen Harri . By Juan Srvureis. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 

Pen Harrington is not, as one might expect, of the male 
sex, but a very charming young lady, quite emancipated, whose 
full name is Penelope. From her youth up she has been 
accustomed to prompt obedience from friends and parents ; 
whence it comes that she has founded an informal court of 
satellites, ranging from a singularly placid duchess to Kitty 
Trevor, a dancing girl at a theatre. Miss Harrington is thus 
obviously a lady of the stamp who falls victim to a strong 
man; and since explorers are much in favour with the 
novelist, it needs no prophet to predict that Peter Blake, 
traveller, discoverer, and sportsman, will turn out to be the 
successful suitor at the finish. However, there are sufficient 
complications to keep the interest of the reader fully alive. 
Mr. Sturgis has produced a clever book, and created a charm- 
ing heroine; but in some of his characters he has allowed 
himself to degenerate into caricature, and his story suffers 
from these occasional extravagances, His stolid Duchess of 
Buckland is amusing, if exaggerated. Bobby and Letty are 
too unreal; their absurdities come dangerously near to irri- 
tating us. On the whole, the book is well written. Mr. 
Sturgis can manage a bright dialogue as well as most men. 


A Story-Teller’s Pack. By Frank R. Stockton. London: 
Cassell & Co. 

Mr. Stockton’s short stories are always readable, sometimes 
excellent. It is true that they are apt to run on the lines of 
farce, and that his humour is extracted largely from the 
remarkable situations in which he manages to place his 
characters. None the less, he is fa real humorist; and the 
extraordinary predicaments he contrives for his heroes prove 
him to be gifted with a fertile imagination. His most success- 
ful achievements in this line—as that excellent tale The 
Wreck of the Thomas Hyke—are akin to genius. The worst 
that can be said of the present volume is that the various 
stories are all examples of the same method. Mr. Stockton 
exerts himself in each to make the improbable seem plausible, 
and in general with success. In My Unwilling Neighbour, 
for instance, the narrator’s house slides bodily down a hill, and 
turns up (scarcely damaged) in the back yard of an angry 
widow. A somewhat similar motive, we believe, has been 
used by another American humorist; but Mr. Stockton con- 
trives to invest his with a marvellous air of reality. This 
story, and another called Zhe Widow's Cruise, are the most 
broadly farcical of this collection; perhaps the best, in a 
rather quieter manner, is Love before Breakfast. 


Pacific Tales. By Louis Becks. London: Fisher Unwin. 


Of a very different kind is this collection by Mr. Becke, 
whose genius inclines to tragedy rather than to farce. Some of 
his stories, indeed, show a certain sense of humour ; but it is 
commonly the grim humour of swindling a thief, as in The 
Crushing at Mount Sugar-bag, or the rather gruesome descrip- 
tion of Dr. Ludwig Schwalbe, the German savaut, and his 
remarkable profession. Still, Mr. Becke has strength, and a 
power of suggestion ; and, now that Stevenson is dead, he is 
without a rival in his own field, which ranges from Panama 
Harbour to the Queensland: gold-mines. His traders, his 
South-Sea natives, his rough sea-captains, all are life-like. 
Perhaps his missionaries—but when an author chooses to call 
one of his missionaries the Reverend Gilead Baw! it is dif- 
ficult to acquit him of animus. It is surely out of date to 
gibbet even the most offensive of our characters in this 
manner. Apart from this, Pacific Tales is full of the atmo- 
“sphere of the South Seas, and i» ol ite eichteen stories there 
is not a dull moment. 
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LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 


The notices in this column are-mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 

Naval Administrations, 1827 to 1892. By the late Sir Jonn 

Henry Brrecs. London: Sampson Low. 

‘IR JOHN BRIGGS'S qualifications to write a history of 

naval administrations were probably without parallel. 
His experience in the Admiralty in Whitehall extended over 
forty-four years, of which no fewer than thirty-five were 
spent at the Admiralty Board-Room itself. He held suc- 
cessively the offices of deputy-reader, reader, and chief-clerk, 
and during his tenure he served with fifteen First Lords and 
upwards of fifty admirals. The book describes, in as many 
chapters, twenty-three administrations, from that of the Duke 
of Clarence in 1827-28 to Lord George Hamilton’s administra- 
tion of 1886-92. The author’s.egdeavour throughout is to show 
how consistently the needs e Navy have been disregarded, 
and to point out the dangers, kaown only to experts, to which 
the country has been exposed by a policy of economy and 
neglect. The book is edited by Lady Briggs. 


Arnold of Rugby : His School Life and Contributions to 
Education. Edited by J. J. Fisptay, M.A. Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 

Dr. Arnold was before everything else practical. He did not 
undervalue theory, but he put his theory into practice instead 
of into books. His influence today is more powerful in the 
tradition handed down by the men who came within its range 
than in anything ‘that he wrote. Comparatively seldom, 
indeed, did he deal directly in writing with the principles that 
governed his teaching. Consequently, Mr. Findlay’s task of 
selection has been an easy one. One half of his book is taken 
from Stanley’s Life ; the remainder consists of selections from 
the six volumes of Arnold’s sermons and of essays on educational 
topics from his “ Miscellaneous Works,” with a bibliography 
and an analytical index. Dr. Percival, himself at one 
time a successful, if not a great, headmaster, contributes an 
introduction. He thinks that Arnold’s real position is that of 
“a prophet among schoolmasters, and that his best gift to 
schoolmasters of every generation is “the gift of his life and 
spirit. 


Memoir of Mrs. Urquhart. By M. C. Bisnop. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner & Co. 

David Urquhart, the husband of the subject of this memoir, 
was in many ways a remarkable man. “Very clever, self- 
opinionated, and often curiously wrong-headed” is the 
character which Mr. Justin MeCarthy gives of him. With a 
knowledge of Eastern customs and Eastern history, such as 
few Englishmen possessed, he combined a distrust of Russia 
which amounted almost to mania. In addition he had strong 
views abors “ unlawful wars,” and an exaggerated respect for 
treaty obligations. Mrs. Urquhart shared her husband’s 
opinions and prejudices, and wrote a large proportion of the 
articles which expressed them in his paper, the Free Press, and, 
later, in the Diplomatic Review. Towards the close of his life 
it was the object of their joint ambition to get the (Ecu- 
menical Council of the Vatican to make a pronouncement on 
the laws of war; and Mr. Urquhart drew up a postulatum in 
twelve propositions, which he laid before Pope Pius IX. 
at a private audience. All these matters are treated at length 
in the present “ Memoir,” largely by the light of Mrs. Urqu- 
hart’s correspondence. 


The Life-Histories of the British Marine Food-Fishes. By 
WILtiAM CARMICHAEL McINtTosH and ARTHUR THomas 
MasTeRMAN. Cambridge; At the University Press. 

Considering what an inportant place in the food-supply of 
the country is occupied by the marine fishes, it is curious that 
so little ‘should be known of their habits, even by scientific 
men. The fishing industry has been carried on without the 
least regard to the conditions that are favourable or unfavour- 
able to their existence and increase. When the Trawling 

Commission was appointed in 1883, the evidence given before 

it was so conflicting that it was found necessary to undertake 

a series of independent investigations ; and the report of the 

Commission came as a disappointment to those persons who 

were con inved that the eggs of all marine food-fishes were 

deposited at the bottom of the sea, and were, consequently, 
destroyed by the trawl. Thanks in great measure to the 
estabiishment of a Marine Laboratory at St. Andrews, the 
authors of this book are able to give the life-histories of up- 
wards of eighty different species. They have not written 
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exclusively for experts,and purely scientific terms are as far as 
possible avoided. 


The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the School. By 
SopHig Bryant, D.Sc. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 

Miss Bryant’s experience of teaching has been in the case of 
girls between the ages of twelve and eighteen. That experi- 
ence has taught her that such pupils are easily interested in 
the ideas of right and wrong, regarded as universal principles 
and apart from religious sanctions ; and, further, that they are 
capable of acquiring knowledge about these ideas, and of apply- 
ing it practically in conduct. Miss Bryant begins by defining 
what she means by morality. It is “ the steady recognition by 
a man of himself as an individual who ought to live according 
to some system of conduct which binds him equally with all 
his fellows.” What that system of conduct should be she is 
less concerned to show than to explain how the mind of the 
pupil may be trained-to frame some reasonable scheme of con- 
duct for himself, and to set up an ideal of character consistent 
with his scheme. The subject-matter of morality is discussed, 
however, in two final chapters, under the heads of “ Virtuous 
Character ” and “ Social Membership.” 


My Father as I Recall Him. By Mamie Dickens. London : 
The Roxburghe Press. 

Miss Dickens seems to be a little jealous of the number of 
“ Lives” of her father that have been written, and the number 
of anecdotes about him that have found their way into print. 
She has read but one “ Life,” that published, with her father’s 
sanction, by Mr. John Forster. Her own little book supple- 
ments all other accounts of Dickens by giving such a picture of 
him as he was in his home-life as only a member of his own 
family could have drawn. Popular everywhere, in his own 
home he was almost worshipped. Miss Dickens confesses that 
her father was to her “a man apart from all other men ” ; and 
her devotion to his memory has enabled her to touch with 
new life some of the most lovable qualities in his strong and 
sympathetic nature. 


Diary of a Tour through Great Britain in 1795, By the Rev. 
Witttam Mac Ritreste. London : Elliot Stock. 

A hundred years ago such a journey as that undertaken by the 
minister of the parish of Clunie was no inconsiderable enter- 
prise. Starting from Clunie in Perthshire he travelled in 
leisurely fashion to London and back, stopping at many of the 
principal towns on the way. Altogether the time occupied 
was about eleven weeks. The tour was uneventful ; and the 
diary is written simply as a memorandum without any view to 
effect. But it is none the less interesting as an everyday record 
of a vanished order of things. Mr. Mac Ritchie seldom 
moralises, though at Vauxhall Gardens, and again en taking 
his last look at London, he makes a conscientious attempt to 
call up the appropriate thought. “Look back with an indis- 
cribable mixture of feelings on this vast Metropolis. . . . 
Ruminate on its magnificence ; its extent ; its populousness ; 
its riches; its poverty; its dissipation; its luxuries; its 
vanities ; its vices ; its virtues.” 


With Plumer in Matabeleland. By Frank W. S&Kes 
London : Constable. 

An aceount of the operations of the Matabeleland Relief 
Force during the rebellion of 1896. Mr. Sykes was a member 
of the Force, and describes for the most part events in which 
he took part ; but, toround off lus story, he has added chapters 
on the course of events before the war, and the state o! 

3uluwayo when beleaguered by the rebels. A good many facts 
are to be found in this book which do not appear in more pre- 
cise official records ; and the interest of the whole is greatly 
increased by an admirable series of photographic illustrations 


New Poerry. 
Victoria. June 20th, 1837: June 20th, 1897. By ALFrzp 
Austin, Poet Laureate. Macmillan. 
Ode on the Completion of the Sixtieth Year of the Reign of 
Her Majesty, Queen Vietoria. By Wittram Jonn Covrt- 
Hope, C.B., M.A. Oxford: At the University Press. 


New Epittons. 

We have received Sartor Resartus, by Tuomas CARLYLE, 
edited with an introduction and notes by J. A. S. Barrett, 
M.A. (Black); the twenty-first edition of Black's Guide to 
North Wales (same publishers); The Five Talents of Woman, 
seventh edition, by the author of How to be Happy though 
Married (Unwin); and Annals of Cricket, by W. W. Reat 
(Sampson Low). 


——— 
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The Shipwrecked Fishermen 


AND 


Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. 





“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1839-1897. 
The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society relieves 


ver 10,000 Persons annually, and nearly Half-a-Million since the 
‘iety was founded, Fifty -eight years ago. 
” By this National Organization and its Local Representatives 
everywhere — 
The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home. 
The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and 
succoured. 





The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted. 

The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self- 
he'p by availing themselves of the advantages of Member- 
shi 

hip. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the 
Committee of Management. 


Bankers: 
Witurams, Deacon & Co., Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 
Secretary : 
G. E. Mauve, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W. 


The Scent of the Season. 














+ pea US * ESSENCE ZZ, + 
pat Bans - Surpassing 
teach —. ~ 
Qt : . rN all 
4 5 Rivals 
Perfumes 
; De'icacy 
in 
inet, eee Rs and 
Caskets. #2 {= Permanence 
+ Ths Crown Perfimery Co. 


Has achieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to b> ranked with the 
Celicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS 








if 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
9s. 6d, and 4s. 61. ols 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. ° Sole Makers — 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


| Prepared i in de Date he Manger | and without any added Acetic Acid. 


essrs. DIE the pe renegnine the supestostty of 
VICTORIA DATE. VINEGAR d to resolve to pickle 
EXCLUSIVELY with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
| KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 











GOLD MEDAL 


UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION. 
1896. 


FOR 





VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dat tes, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


‘ictoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name mi ight possibly 
Suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for ail 
Household Purposes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. } 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to | 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 
ARE PREPARED IN } 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. | 
‘W. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY, 




















JORDAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Company Registration Agents, 


Printers and Publishers, 
120, CHANCERY LANE, 


AND 
8, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 
(Teleyrams: “ Certificate, London.’’) - 
\ 





NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED. 


Memorandums and Articles of Association, 
Contracts, Special Resolutions, 


And other Documents printed in proper Form, Stamped and 
Registered. 


All the Authorised Forms for Annual and other 
Returns. 


Minute Books, Registers of Applications and Allotments, 
Registers of Members, Transfers, and Debentures. 
And all other Company Books kept in stock or prepared to 
order. 

COMMON SEALS ENGRAVED 
By Skilled Workmen, and fitted to Lever or Screw Presses. 
Share and Stock Certificates, Share Warrants, 

° Debentures, Cheques, etc., 


ENGRAVED aND Parixstep IN tae Besr Styie 
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Cure all Liver Ills. 
But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are ‘Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


be CARTER’S 

LITTLE os: 

LIVER 
PILLS. 


But be Sure they are CARTER'S. 


wa | ny, 


SM OYWOVAaY Be 





SMALL PILL. 


*SSANIZZ1 


o 


SMALL DOSE. 
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| 
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SMALL PRICE. 


Shipping Announcements, 


P. sO. Mai, STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via nena: 

STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN . 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW | Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA | Fortnight. 

VENICE and a to pau and the Every Three 
EAST . Weeks. 


Every Week. 


a) 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 


¥or particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices — 


FP. GREEN & CO., and me sei tat 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. } 7. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, ee RCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office. 16, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


sana rove POWDER 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
4 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Gra luates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the ae" ion of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home o ‘Abro vd.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR. M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from .ab. the Quecn, 

Sir Henry PonsonBY is commanded by the QvEEN tothank Mr. 
DARLINGTON for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to HER 
MAJESTY. 

“P repared with considerable care,”"—The Times. 
‘No thing better could be wished for.” —British W eekly y. 
“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, 
Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
Feap. Svo. Illustrated. One Shilling each. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
CARDIGAN BAY. THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. BRECON AND THE LOWER WYE 
THE WYE VALLEY. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
MALYERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WA&ALES. 

BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND &T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


{In the Press. } 60 Iustrations. 20 Maps and Plans, 


LON D O AND ENYIRONS. 


By E. C. Cook and E. T. Cook, M.A. 
LLANGOLLEN: Dariyxotox & Co. LONDON; Simpkins Marsnact & Co., Ld. 
The' Railway B 


vstalia, and ali Booksellers. 





The “Amateur Photographer” 








is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
, allinterested in Photography. 


PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


WRITE FOR COPY ZO 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


nao ie ih all ke sali eal V i Si a 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-oeltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


12: EMERSON’S BROMO- 

SELTZER, the most suc- 

cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 

in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 

Headache, no matter how caused, send the 

bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d@. Larger sizes, 
1/13 and 2/3, 








Sold by all Chemists, or. 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld., 


46, HOLBORN YIADUCT, LONDON, E.C, 
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The Struggle ! 
for Existence. 


HERE there is brain-fag and utter 
limpness, what is to be done? 
This is the time when Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa plays such an important 
part. It not only revives the ex- 
hausted nervous system, but it gives 
tone to what we may call the fountain 
of life and vigour. 

The tired student, the exhausted 
professional man, the teacher, are 
revived, restored, and strengthened 
by Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
brightens. the eye, and stores up 
reserve power in the nervous system. 











DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, 


6d., 9d. and is. 6d. 





(a post-card will do) if when writing you name “THE BRITISH REVIEW AND 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.” 


dll DAINTY SAMPLE TIN POST FREE ON APPLICATION 











, Ltd., 
60, 61, 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN at 10 o’clock on MONDAY, the 28th of JUNE instant, and will 
at 4 o’clock on the same day. 


The Blevin's Find Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 


NORTH COOLGARDIE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


—_ 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893.) 





CAPITAL oe ee 


£150,000, 


IN 150,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


“Of whieh 59,000 will be allotted as fully-paid to the Vendor Company in part satisfaction of the purchase price ; 


’ 


35,000 are now offered for subscription at par (out of which 20,000 will be appropriated for providing Working 
Capital), and 65,000 will be held in reserve. 


issue of 35,000 Shares of £1 each at Par, 
iPayable 2s. 6d. on Application; 7s. 6d. on Allotment; and the Balance in Calls not exceeding 5s. per Share, at 
{Intervals of not less than Two Months. 
The Subscription of the whole of the above Issue has been guaranteed, and the Directors will prageed to Allotment 


Directors. 
HERMANN LANDAU (D:-rector of The New Zealand Broken Hills Gold Mine, 
Limited), Chairman. 
F. W. nou (Chairman of Golden Horseshoe Gold Minirg Company, 
maited). 
“J. H, VAN RYN, Broad Street House, E.C. 
*Being a Director of the Vendor Company will join the Board after allotment. 


Managing Director—A. D. WILSON, Coolgardie. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs, ROMER & HASLAM, 4, Copthall Chambers, London, E.C. 





immediately on the closing of the List. 





Bankers. 
THE CAPITAL & COUNTIES BANK, Limitep, 39, Threadneedle Street, E® 
Brokers. 
Messrs. GEORGE WHITEHEAD & CHOWN, 23, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Auditors. 


Messrs. BIRD & POTTER, 4, Grea: George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


Secretary and Offices (0 tem.) 
E. G. WILLS, Blomfield House, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


a HiS Compiy is formeli to acquire and work an important Gold Mining 
pruperty in the Menzies Dis:rict, North CoolgarJie, situated at Dingo Creek, 
abvut 12 miles N.E. of Niagara, and about 47 miles from Menzies, compris- 

ing a total area of 72 acres, and held under lease from the Government of 
Western Aus:ralia. 
The property comprises the following leases or b!ocks :— 





No. Name. Area. 

3,251 a ks Migvonette = ae 24 acres 
3,268 ra ie Wild Rose. . P we _* 
. 4,378 ° ; Mignoreite, North ee 12 
. 4,577 o. aa Mignorette, East 5 12 45 
4,830 se eo Jessimine. . e ah | ee 

72 acres. 


The firs: four leases above mentioned, which are locally known as ‘‘ Blevin’s 
Find,” were acquired by the Austialian Development and Finance Company, 
Limited, the present Vendors, in Juiy, 1896, on receipt of the following cablegram 
ory . Varien, the local represen‘ative of Messrs. Bainbridge, Seymour 
~and Co. :— 


** Botterell's Property—47 miles from Menzies, N.E.—The property covers 


an area of 69 acres ; 2,400 fees along the eourse of the vein. The width of the 
sein, 6 toes 6 inches. ‘here are three shafts on the mine. The soem, chats 

-is 85 feet d Pannings give good r2sults. i : xalue ore 
~wt aosnye, 80 QWta.; per a “To of “M0 assay office 
“the samples have to be sent to Coolgardie to be assayed. The result will be 
ei. Sufficient water for 10-tamp mill. We expect an increase. I 

‘advise purchase of the mine.” 

Possession of the 60 acre leases vas obtained by the Vendors about July, 1896, 
and sioce that date they bave been actively in developing the mine. 
Arrangements were maie with Mr..A. D. Wilson, of Johannesburg, a gentlemaa 
with considerable experience of mining on the Randt, to proceed to Western 
Aus‘ralia, in order to take overthe management of the Vendors’ property. Mr. 
Wilson arrived at Coolgardie ong Bes January last, and immediately proceeded to 
examine and report on Blevin's Find. The result is conveyed in the following 
eableg:ams which, and the other cablegrams, letters and reports referred to below, 
are aidressed to the Vendors. 

Cab!egram dated 15th January, 1897 :— 

* Have examined mine and find representations substantially correct ; 
appearance of mine is good. I have taken sealed samples from all parts of the 
mine. Will telegraph result of M 
Cablegram dated 20th January, i 

* Bight samp!es from. various drives from the 85 foot level, reef bas an 
average astay value oh ozs. r ton.” 

In a written report, dated 19th January, Mr. Wilson thus describes the 

“The reef is a very fine compact body of.stone, well defined, fully 2} feet 
thick from end to end in all the workings, cased in a sort of soapy shale which 
is easily worked, and is fairly good und. There is every appear- 


ance of the reef contin to any depth, and the gold is very equally aistri- | 


‘bate I thro at. I herewith certificates from two of the very best 
-assayers in the country, samp!es delivered to them by me persona'ly in sealed 
“bags. I bad the assays made by two firms ag a check one the other, and 
I consider the results most satisf: The difference in the two assays is 
ily accounted for, th h some of the stone carrying more coarse gold than 
another. I consider that the reef should mill anything from 1 oz. to 2 ozs , the 
gold being very free, and the s‘oze will not be difficult to crush. Although the 
re ults from No. 1 shaft are the lowest, there is more or quite as much visib:e 
ee eee eee shafts. I estimate 
the ore at grass at from 1,2v0 to 1,500 tons, and when the three shafts are con- 
ever Hag = have from et tol7 oe oh of good stone in sight, or stone 
enough to keep a 10-stamp mill c tors s:amp per cay, going for 
twelve months without any further development oP the mine.” 
The Certificates of Assay enclosed with the above Report, were by Messrs. W. 
“Goodenough, Sharp and Co., and Messrs. Horwood and James, both of Coolgardie, 
the assay of the first-named firm showing an average yield of 3 oz. 2 dwts. 8 grs. 
gd por ton and that of the latter firm an average of 3 oz. 15 dwts. 14 grs, per ton. 
. Wilson’s later weekly reports, verbatim extracts from which are given 
operas. Saene contain information to the following effect :— 
the Lease (24 acres) three vertical shafts have been sunk 
85 feet, and three shafts on the underlie, to an average depth of 155 feet. Alt 
these have now been connected by a drive at the 85 feet level, which 
drive has been extended North and South making a total distance of 1,045 
feet, the total amount of ore from the 85 feet vertical to the surface being 
estimated at about 20,000 tons. Assays of samples taken from varidus parts 
of the mine have averaged 3} 0z3., while a small trial crushing of ore taken 
from all over the mine and from the dumps, without picking, gave 244 dwts. 
over the plates, the ass'y value of the being nearly a further 12 dwte. 
The ore was crushed by Mr. Kruuse, one of the best Johannesburg millmen, 
Mr. Wilson being personally present during the whole operation. 
mills ewsily, he says, and Pg. very little slime. The gold contained in the 
i i iron, and can be easily and profitably treated by 
. Fuel for all purposes is obtainable in the immediate ‘bou rhood 
of the mine in unlimited quantity. The water in the mine, of which there is 
an atequate supply, is very suitable for every purpose, including use in the 


as 





In order to obtain confirmation of Mr. Wilson's statements, in view of a pub- 
lic issue, it was decided by the Vendors to obtain independent re from Pro- 
feesor W. Nicholas, the well-known Consulting Mining Engineer, late Lecturer op 
Mining in the University of Melbourne, and from Mr. William Dick, the Manager 
of the Golden Horse Shoe Mine. The opinion of Professor Nicholas on the 
Blevin's Find property as summarised in the following cablegram received from 
Mr. Wilson. dated April ¢th, reads :— 

‘Nicholas reports reef is a splendid one and extends full length of the 
property, Recommends building dam for reservoir, Delay the erection of 
mills, to sink main shaft to prove the vein indepth, and what is length and 
width of pay shute. Will probably deve'op a valuable mine. Sufficient water 
available torun all the machinery. Approves of mill site, and the whole of 
me eek that has been done. Am leaving to-morrow for Blevins with 

Jick.” 

The opinion of Mr. Wm. Dick on the property is embodied in the followin 
cablegram, dated April 19th, from Mr. Wilson, who, it will be seen, confirms inal 
respects Mr. Dick’s views as to the prospects of the mine :— 

“‘ Have just returned after making searching examination B'evins. Dick 
reports the mine has been opened up well, ‘Ihe mine can be cheaply worked. 
Most favourably smigeuinill with property. S:rongly advises sinking main 
shaft, the erection of hauling engine, a ten-stamp bastery, immediately. 
Estimate the amount of ore in sight at 17,000 tons, Nicholas 20,000 tons. 
Sending xeport by to-morrow’s mail: I can. Ee een 

“every nh my opinion, mine will de to a fine . Spent 
up the present £14,600. 

On the 21st Apiil Mr. Wilson cabled again as follows :— 

* Have just reseived from Dick exceedingly favourable reports. Estima‘e 
the yield at 30 dwts. ton.” 

A copy of Mr. Wm. Dick’s written report, dated 20th April, 1897, and that of 
Professor Nicholas, dated 13th April, 1897, which is somewhat more lengthy, can be 
inspected at the offices of the Company. 

It may be aided that, in confirmation of his previously expressed opinions of 
the property, already ys sme Mr. Varden wrote to a member of his firm in London 
as follows on the 12th February, 1897 :— 

“T have taken the opportunity of gine underground at Blevins 
(Botterell's) mine. They are all very pleased with it, and so am I with the 
way she is opening up. ‘They have driven about 500 feet on the lode, and 
everywhere the reef looks well from 18 inches to 5 feet, and dollies a good 


pect. 

The Directors, having regard to the above cablegrams and reports, feel con- 
fident that they possess a mine of a very high order, already proved to contain 
17,000 to 2',C00 tons of ore of an estimatei assay value of over 3 oz*. of gold } 
ton. Assuming an extraction by milling of only one-half of the assay value, this 
would give £120,000, or sufficient, allowing £2 a ton for working expenses, to yield 
a profit of £80,000. 

There are good roads at present for wheel traffic between Coolgardie and 
Menzies ; but as soon as the contemplated railway to Menzies is laid down, trans- 
port will be greatly facilitated, 

The purchase consideration has been fixed by the Vendors—The Australian 
Development and Firance Company, Limited, who are telling at a profit—at 
£65,000, payable as to £15,000 in and the balance in fully-paid Shares, with 
the option of subscribing for 65,000 of the reserved Shares at par at any time within 
two years of the incorporation of the se on 

he £15,000 cash portion of the pu consideration will only partly reim- 
barse the Vendors the money they have paid for and spent in development on the 
propery, and believing in the future cf the mine, they are content to regard the 
_ they will receive and their option on the Reserved Shares as their source of 
profit. 

The Company will be in a favourable position as regards working capital. 
Besides the benefit of the sums alread, = —— the my will 
have a guaranteed subscription of 20,000 to provide a working capital fund, 
which will be further augmented as and when the 65,000 Reserved are 


up. 
The agreement for sale and purchase is dated 15th J 1897, and is made 
between The Australian Dev and Finance Company idmived, of the one 
ther part, ander walsh the Tamsens uaree to pay al the expenwe wes Wt feresing end 
other t, under w ore oO pay an 
foating the Company wp to the frat general out edeah sighdaation feu and 
‘er duty. ~ 
Taker Ooctmocts Seve bows iat ly he See as to the acquisition of 
the pro to be sold to the Cc and subscription of capital, to none of 
which ‘ompany is a party, Pn ts for shares will be deemed to have 
cad te have dnaved tights (if any) to particulars thereof, 
whether under Section 38 of Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. 
Letters and Assays above referred to, 


tion, can inspected at the Offices of the ry ag 


a 
If the whéle number of Shares lied for by any applicant be not allotted, 
the surplus amount paid on will be ~ bed toontie Ge gum due on 
allotment ; where no = « Bye Beds eon 4 : 
rospectuses may be o rom m 4 
Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the offices of the Company. aad 
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